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PREFACE. 


THE following papers, on one of the central doctrines 
of Christianity are by writers of great ability, representing 
various shades of religious thought. As the articles have 
appeared in the pages of the “ Homiletic Magazine,” they 
have called forth considerable comment not only in 
general periodical literature, but in distinct pamphlets. 
It has been thought advisable, for the sake of those who 
may not take the Magazine, to republish the Symposium 
in this separate form. 


FREDERICK HASTINGS, 


Editor of ‘‘ Homiletic Magazine? (Late Quarterly) 


A CLERICAL SYMPOSIUM. 


THE 


SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


No. uk 
Rev. RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, D.D. 


WO difficulties, at the very outset of the 
subject, face the theologian who endeavours 

to deduce from Holy Writ, and to formulate, the 
doctrine of the Atonement, over and above the 
difficulty common to the statement of any and 
all dogmatic theses, because of the unsystematic 
structure of the New Testament writings. These 
difficulties are, first, that the word Atonement 
itself, in its theological use, covers much more 
ground than the two Hebrew and one Greek 
vocable which it represents in the Authorised 
Version, where it first appears in literature. The 
Hebrew words which it replaces, 122, kaphar, and 
ODI, kippurvm, occurring some sixty-five times, 
denote the act of covering, and seem to imply the 


burial or submersion of sin, to hide it, so to speak, 
1 
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from the sight of God. The Greek word cata\Xayy, 
translated atonement in Rom. v. 11, denotes pri- 
marily a change, and specifically a change from 
enmity to friendship, whence it is translated recon- 
ciliation in the Revised Version, so agreeing with 
the A. V. rendering in the three other passages 
where it occurs, Rom. xi. 15, and 2 Cor. v. 18, 19; 
and similarly the Hebrew 152 is thrice translated 
reconcile (in Levit. vi. 30; xvi. 20; and Ezek. xlv. 
20), several times appears as forgive and purge, and 
once severally as pardon, pacify, and disannul; 
while its derivative 1B kopher, in Numb. xxxv. 
31, 32, is translated satisfaction, and the literal 
meaning of NBD, kapporeth, A. V. mercy-seat, is 
covering. But, large as are these three terms, 
covering, reconciliation, satisfaction, they do not 
exhaust the force of the single word Atonement, 
which etymologically denotes the act of making 
at one that which before was antagonistically 
divided into two or more. No precise equivalent 
exists in any other language for this phrase, for 
the German Vereinigung, while etymologically all 
but identical, denotes merely the act of uniting 
or associating, and does not necessarily connote 
previous division or antagonism ; while Verséhnung, 
the usual term employed by theologians, reaches 
no further than reconciliation or expiation. The 
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Greek language, which might naturally have been 
looked to for a precise equivalent, fails us also, 
though by a mere haiu’s breadth, for we find the 
adjective évorjavor, reconciling, atoning, applied to 
the Holy Spirit in one of the mystical hymns of 
the philosopher-bishop Synesius. But the English | 
word is so far-reaching that any adequate use of it 
extends to the whole of the work of the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity in the Gospel dispen- 
sation, and it is, therefore, as a theological ex- 
pression, exceedingly complex, and in some aspects 
abstruse also. 

The second difficulty is scarcely less, being the 
absence from Christian theology of any fully re- 
ceived and accredited formulation of doctrine on 
the subject, such as exists, for example, in respect 
of the dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
While every age of Christendom, and every com- 
munion which can fairly claim the title of Christian, 
has accepted with undoubting faith the Gospel 
message of redemption and salvation through the 
merits of Christ alone, no attempt to state that 
message philosophically in the terms of scientific 
theology has proved to be more than a temporary 
working hypothesis; sufficient, indeed, to keep the 
doctrine itself in some form before the mind of 
each generation, and to provide ample materials 
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for devotional thought, but unable to maintain 
itself as a permanent solution of the problems 
involved. The patristic view, itself somewhat 
vaguely expressed, gave way in the West to the 
scholastic theory propounded by St. Anselm, and 
it, in turn, after holding its ground for some cen- 
turies, has also been dismissed as insufficient, nor 
have the explanations offered by the leading Re- 
formers, notably Luther and Calvin, been more 
successful. And while this remarkable fact in the 
history of doctrine leaves the path open for almost 
any range of reverent speculation on the mystery, 
it certainly throws the inquirer more upon his own 
resources than if he were exploring in almost any 
other direction. 

It thus becomes necessary to examine briefly 
the idea of reconciliation and propitiation as it is 
exhibited in the Old Testament, before endeavour- 
ing to elucidate its meaning under the Gospel. 

That idea, then, seems to be this: Man, created 
sinless, and placed in a state of probation, fell. 
The fall was so deep and universal that the whole 
earth had to be purged by the Flood, leaving but 
one righteous family to make a fresh start, and 
that with the memory of a terrible vengeance for 
sin impressed upon it. This, too, failed, and once 
more a single family was selected to carry out the 
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Divine will, and, growing into a nation, received a 
special code of laws and worship for its guidance. 
Those laws taught it that the wages of sin is 
death, and the ceremonial of its worship, by re- 
quiring animal sacrifices as symbolical types of the 
exaction from the sinner of the penalty of death 
(“for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
for the soul,” Lev. xvu. 11), helped to impress this 
truth on the mind of the worshipper. Laying his 
hand on the victim’s head, and thereby figuratively 
putting on it the burden of his own sins, he then 
slew it, and made it over to the priest, as God’s 
appointed officer, and in some sense representative. 
He could not make the offering in person, lest it 
should appear that he was himself the agent of 
reconciliation and atonement, that he was in any 
way propitiating God. It was the priest who 
sprinkled the blood of the slaughtered victim upon 
the altar, and that, not acting as the sinner’s 
representative and deputy towards God, but as 
God’s minister towards the sinner, exhibiting to 
him in type God’s readiness to accept and pardon. 
All rites of this kind culminated in the annual 
ceremony of the Great Day of Atonement, when 
the Holy Place itself, as well as the Tabernacle of 
Meeting, and the high priest and his family, and 
the entire nation of Israel, had to be solemnly 
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reconciled through the sprinkling of blood by the 
high priest upon the very mercy-seat within the 
veil. A double notion appears to underlie this 
action: one, the hiding of sin under a covering 
of blood; next, and more important still, the act 
of bringing the sinner himself, typified by the 
blood, ‘“‘ which is the life,’ into direct contact 
with God, typified by the mercy-seat, over which 
hovered the mysterious Shekinah. It is to be 
carefully noted, however, that neither in the Old 
nor in the New Testament does it appear that the 
victim was offered as a substitution. The Hebrew 
word which denotes substitution, NOD, tachath, 
“instead of,’ is used but once in relation to sacri- 
fice, and then in the appropriate case of the ram 
substituted for Isaac (Gen. xxu. 13); while simi- 
larly av7i is never so used in the New Testament, 
but either epi or iwép appears, denoting that we 
are not justified in importing the doctrine of vica- 
rious punishment into any account we may give of 
the Atonement. But, as the high priest acted for 
the whole nation of Israel, and not for himself 
solely, similarly Israel collectively was acting, all 
unconsciously, as minister on behalf of the whole 
world of Gentiles. It was no mere tribal rite 
which it celebrated, but one which denoted the 
reconciliation of all mankind to God. 
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We are now in a position to consider the state- 
ments of the New Testament, and to find what 
additional ideas they suggest, besides those which 
the Mosaic worship typified. 

Chief amongst them 1s one which, if discoverable 
at all in the Old Testament, 1s only most dimly 
indicated, that the Incarnation was designed to 
bridge over the gulf between the Creator and His 
creature, so that men might be made “at one” 
with God, not merely in the lower sense of being 
restored to covenant with Him, but in the far 
loftier sense of being “like Him” (1 John ii. 2), 
“partakers of His holiness” (Heb. xu. 10), and, 
yet more forcibly, ‘“‘partakers of the Divine nature” 
(2 Pet. 1. 4). 

This opens out a view of the work of Christ, 
which, though once upheld by a powerful school 
of Christian thinkers, has almost vanished from 
popular teaching, despite its claims on attention, 
namely, that this union of God and man is the 
primary intention of the Word being made flesh, 
so that Christ would have been born into the 
world, even if man had not sinned and fallen. 
The work of ransom and redemption, necessitated 
by the Fall, is, so to speak, an after-thought of the 
Divine plan, an additional function intrusted to 
the Only-Begotten to discharge, in view of the 
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changed relations between God and man esta- 
blished by sin, which no longer admitted of contact 
between them, until man had first been purged 
from his iniquity. | 

According to this view, then, it is the /vfe of 
Christ which has wrought out Atonement in the 
highest sense, while the Death of Christ, albeit 
essential as the seal and crown of the self-dedica- 
tion of that life, and as completing its sacrificial 
character, has to do mainly with the secondary 
and lesser sense of Atonement. It was the deep 
conviction of this fact im the mind of the early 
Church which accounts for the minute and accurate 
pains taken in working out and formulating the 
doctrine of the Incarnation; while, as already 
remarked, no such task has been achieved for the 
Atonement, which remains, even now, compara- 
tively indeterminate as a Christian dogma. Christ’s 
death, in ancient Christian theology, did not per- 
vade by any means so much space as it has done 
for several centuries past, but it was regarded as a 
single incident, of transcendent importance and 
value indeed, but still only a single incident, in 
the great chain of events from the Incarnation to 
the Ascension. Accordingly, while the Crucified 
Saviour has been the special object of meditation 
and worship amongst all modern Christians, it was 
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the Risen, Ascended, and Reigning Saviour whom 
the Christians in the ages of martyrdom preached 
and adored; and the most ancient Christian art 
knows nothing of representations of the Passion, 
even symbolically, which do*not appear, so much 
as in germ, till the sixth century. 

This primary meaning of Atonement, the union 
of God and man, as the chief work intrusted to 
Christ, is seemingly that intended by St. Paul in 
his explanation of the Father’s counsel : ‘‘ According 
as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before Him in love: having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
Himself, according to the good pleasure of His 
will, . . . having made known unto us the mystery 
of His will, according to His good pleasure which 
He hath purposed in Himself: that in the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of times He might gather 
together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in 
mim CE ply wiy 43°55*9,10 ): 

Here is the first purpose stated, as God’s original 
plan and decree, and it is clear that so much might 
have been equally carried out in an unfallen world. 
But as our sins have separated between us and 
our God (Isa. lix. 2), a simple act of union was 
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impracticable without violence to the Divine attri- 
butes of holiness and justice. An illustration may 
help to exhibit this truth. 

If a bar of metal or wood be fractured, the cor- 
responding sides of the fracture fit into each other, 
and can readily be soldered or glued together, 
because they do so fit. But if we desire to unite 
closely two surfaces, say the ends of two cylindrical 
rods, one of which is smooth and perfect, while the 
other has been roughly fractured, it becomes neces- 
sary to cut away and level the uneven surface, 
that it may be fitted exactly to that which is 
already level. No effective juncture could be 
made while scarcely any points of contact between 
the surfaces presented themselves. 

Accordingly, the process of reconciliation and 
redemption must precede union, and so we are 
told, first, that ‘‘God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life” (John iii. 16), and next, “that God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself” 
(2 Cor. v. 19). Here two things have to be care- 
fully hoted—that the ideas of a conflict between 
mercy and justice, of the Son having to pacify the 
angry Father, and of the Father’s moral and emo- 
tional attitude towards the world being altered, 
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have no place whatever in the Gospel message, 
though they have filled a very large one in much 
post-medizeval theology. The former of these 
notions, which has been widely taught and held, 
is in necessary contradiction to the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, as it implies a divergence 
of will between the First and Second Persons. 
The second is equally opposed to the doctrine of 
the unchangeability of the Godhead. Man’s sin 
never attenuates nor transforms God’s loving-kind- 
ness towards the sinner. He does not need to be 
appeased or reconciled, though His purity cannot 
admit of contact with sin, just as white-hot metal 
will not suffer the contact of water. But man 
needs to be reconciled to God. It is in man that 
the change of aim and emotion has to be wrought. 
Accordingly, it is only in an uninspired book that 
we find such a phrase as this: “They besought 
the merciful Lord to be reconciled with His ser- 
vants for ever” (2 Macc. vii. 29); whereas the 
New Testament way of putting it is: “ We pray 
you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God” (2 
Cor. v. 20). 

Hence we learn that the Atonement is to be 
found chiefly in the Life of Christ, as justifying 
God’s nature and ways to man, who had formed 
an erroneous idea of both, and been partially alien- 
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ated thereby as well as by his own sins. Man in 
general had learnt, as the Moslem has continued 
to assert more lately, that God is great; 1t needed 
the life of Christ to teach him that God is Jove. 
In the attractiveness of this revelation lies the 
atoning and reconciling of man with God, by in- 
spiring man with the affection of a son, instead of, 
at best, the awe of a bond-servant, and conse- 
quently inducing him to draw near towards God, 
instead of fleeing from Him, like Adam after the 
Fall. It is plain that Christ’s Death, apart from 
such a life as that recorded in the Gospels, would 
not have possessed this special quality, though its 
sacrificial value towards God might have been 
unaffected. If He had, for instance, been slain by 
Herod in His infancy, the Victim would have been 
as pure as that of Calvary, and the offermg would 
have been not less a free-will oblation; but mankind 
would have learnt incomparably less, and would 
have been proportionably less influenced, so that 
one portion, at any rate, of the Atonement would 
have been unachieved. Nevertheless, even without 
regard to the sacrificial aspect of redemption, the 
death of Christ was necessary for the full recon- 
ciliation of man. Had the self-surrender of our 
Lord stopped anywhere short of death, some lin- 
gering doubt of the perfectness of His sympathy 
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and love might have remained possible; the thought 
“There is something which He would have with- 
held, which would have been too much for Him to 
give up for us,’ would have intruded itself; “but 
God commendeth His love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” 
(Rom. v. 8). Greater love hath no man than this, 
and the love of Christ consequently constrains and 
reconciles us. 

There remains, however, even so, the barrier of 
sin between God and man; and the removal of 
this barrier is that part of the Atonement which 
belongs to Christ in His character as High Priest, 
and is of the nature of propitiation. It is this 
idea which is continually dwelt on in the Pauline 
Epistles, and is the leading thesis of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which sets forth its relation to 
the Jewish sacrifices, whose antitype and fulfilment 
it is. Yet here, too, we find Christ’s death inter- 
calated, so to speak, as but one event in the chain 
of the Gospel narrative. He comes into the world 
to do God’s work, to manifest a perfect obedience, 
in contrast to the disobedience of Adam and his 
posterity, and to show that there was no holding 
back of anything in His work and action. “He 
became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross” (Phil. i. 8), and in so doing “ He gave 
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Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works” (Titus u. 14); “and for 
this cause He is the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment, that by means of death, for the redemption 
of the transgressions that were under the first 
testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance” (Heb. ix. 15); 
a sequence of ideas summed up by St. Peter in 
saying: ‘Who His own self bare our sins in His 
own body on the tree, that we, being dead to 
sins, should live unto righteousness: by whose 
stripes ye were healed. For ye were as sheep 
going astray; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls” (1 Pet. u. 24, 
25). But this sacerdotal part of the Atonement 
did not end on the Cross. In truth, it may more 
accurately be said to have only begun there. Had 
it ended there, as frequently taught in popular 
theology, Christ's Priesthood would have ended 
with His giving up the ghost, the office would 
have died with the Victim. But it is His especial 
character to be a High Priest for ever (Heb. v. 6; 
vi. 20), that is, at the least, till the end of the 
present dispensation. And the key-note of the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews is to show us how this 
was foreshadowed under the Law by the action of 
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the high priest on the Day of Atonement, whose 
solitary passage within the veil to the Holy of 
Holies, there to sprinkle blood upon the mercy- 
seat, typified Christ’s entrance into heaven at the 
Ascension, there to present continuously His own 
oblation of Himself once offered here below, as a 
propitiation for our sins, in His character as our 
High Priest, Mediator, and Advocate. The Atone- 
ment is thus a continuous act, begun in the first 
instant of the Incarnation, embodied in the insti- 
tution of the Holy Eucharist, culminating in the 
Crucifixion, and perpetually applied, since the As- 
cension, by means of Christ’s mediatorial presence 
in heaven. ‘There is no fresh mactation possible, 
all pain and suffering is over for Him, but the 
presentation of the sacrifice must endure, like its 
Levitical type, till the High Priest returns from 
the secret recesses behind the veil, and shows Him- 
self again to His people to bless them. ‘The con- 
tinual sins of mankind are thus being continually 
atoned by the abiding Sacrifice in heaven; while 
the correlative on earth is found in the sacrificial 
worship of the Christian Church, that Melchizede- 
kian oblation of bread and wine, made to be Christ’s 
Body and Blood in mystery and sacramental re- 
presentation, as the memorial before God of Christ’s 
death until He come again. . As all the Jewish 
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sacrifices looked by anticipation forward to the one 
offering on Calvary, so does this “pure offering” 
(Mal. i. 11) of the Gentile Church look back to it, 
but from a far higher plane; for while they were 
bare types, and not effectual channels of pardon— 
“for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sins” (Heb. x. 4),—we are 
told by the Lord’s own mouth that in the Holy 
Eucharist we have His Body which is given for us, 
and His Blood shed for us for the remission of sins 
(Matt. xxvi. 28); and as thus mysteriously iden- 
tified with the perfect Victim, it is the continual 
and effectual pleading of the Atonement, in the 
most intimate union with His function in heaven. 
How and why the sacrifice of Christ, in so far 
as death made a part of it, was effectual as a 
ransom and a propitiation, beyond its being a full 
and perfect obedience, has not been plainly revealed. 
It remains a mystery, and although thousands of 
divines have pondered and written upon it, no 
explanation yet offered, as already observed, has 
proved satisfactory to the Christian understanding, 
and least of all that which views it as a vicarious 
punishment, inflicted upon Christ in the stead of 
sinners, an interpretation which, though deriving 
some apparent warrant from such passages as Isa. 
il. 4-6, Rom. v. 6-8, and 1 Pet. iii. 18, is disproved 
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(apart from moral, philosophical, or theological 
objections), as a mere question of Biblical criticism, 
by the grammatical peculiarity already referred 
to, in that the specific words, whether Greek or 
Hebrew, which imply substitution, are never used 
in any of these places. In short, what Scripture 
tells us of the Atonement is that it is a threefold 
and unbroken process, consisting in creating a 
bond of union between God and man, and in 
altering man’s emotional and covenant relation 
towards God, so as to enable this bond to be not 
potential only, but efficient ; and that it is in per- 
petual operation as a continuously present event— 
in heaven uninterruptedly, on earth intermittently, 
but in close relation and union with the celestial 


action. 
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No. IL. 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, M.A. 


R. LITTLEDALE, in his article of last month, 
alludes to the special dithculty of deducing 

from Holy Writ, and formulating the doctrine of 
the Atonement; and contrasts “ the absence from 
Christian theology of any fully received and accre- 
dited formulation of doctrine on the subject,” with 
the definite dogmas of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation. The fact is a very suggestive one, and 
the reason ought to be carefully borne in mind in 
any discussion of the subject before us. It is 
not that the atonement is in itself a more myste- 
rious doctrine than that of the person of Christ ; 
it comes nearer to our apprehension; language 
breaks down in the attempt to utter, because the 
mind is unable to conceive, the mode of the Divine 
existence. Nor is it that less of the thought of 
Christendom, or less earnest thought, has been 
given to the doctrine of the atonement than to the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation. All 
the centuries since the Nicene age have been de- 
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voted to the study of the problem, with the result 
that “no attempt to state it philosophically has 
proved to be more than a temporary working 
hypothesis.” The reason is that the doctrine of 
the atonement is ethical as well as theological ; 
and the study of ethics is a progressive study. 
The doctrine of the person of Christ is a matter of 
mere revelation ; the doctrine of the atonement is 
a matter of revelation and experience. The one 
appeals simply to faith, the other to faith and also 
to the spiritual consciousness of humanity ; and 
the spiritual consciousness of humanity is ever 
enlarging. ‘The atonement of Christ is not only a 
work for man, it is also a work in man; one of its 
objects is to form the conscience to which it makes 
appeal. The difficulty of formulating the doc- 
trine is not matter for regret, but rather for devout 
thankfulness; any intellectual satisfaction we 
might feel with a complete and definite statement 
would be but a poor compensation for the loss of 
that moral and spiritual elevation which follows 
our endeavours to bring the work of Christ ito 
living contact with the conscience and heart and 
intellect. But the fact itself should not be for- 
gotten when we ask,—‘‘ What is the Scripture 
doctrine of the atonement?” The response which 
the spirit makes to the record is as really, though 
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not as fully, part of the doctrine of the atonement 
as the written record itself: 


Within the Scriptures we witness a very large 
development of the doctrine of atonement. There 
is, for instance, development of the doctrine of sin. 
Sin may be conceived of, objectively, as the breach 
of prescribed and uttered laws; or, subjectively, 
as the violation of our spiritual relations with 
God, and of the harmony of our own being. It is 
mainly, if not entirely, in the former aspect that 
sin appears in the Mosaic system; mainly, though 
certainly not entirely, in the latter aspect it 
appears in the New Testament. Going fresh 
from the study of the gospel to the book of Levi- 
ticus, we are struck, perhaps startled, at the 
externality of the evil that is there atoned for. 
The offences covered by the sin and the trespass 
otferings—declining to bear witness, touching an 
unclean thing, rash oaths, the taking of things 
consecrated to the Lord, the unintentional doing 
of what is prohibited, unfaithfulness to a trust— 
are either violations of covenant obligation, or 
social offences treated as such; sin, in its deeper, 
inward significance, does not meet us here. Most 
startling of all is the fact that conscious and inten- 
tional wickedness is deliberately excluded from 
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the benefit of those offerings: what a man does 
unawares, by inadvertence or in ignorance, is 
atoned for; what he does with knowledge and 
purpose finds no atonement. Nor is such sin 
covered by the sacrifices of the day of atonement ; 
the inevitable transgressions of priest and people 
against the written law, the transgressions which 
time has not revealed, and which no scrutiny of 
conduct could detect, are brought before God in 
one solemn confession, and declared to be remitted 
in one impressive act; but the sins contemplated 
on the day of atonement are sins of the same kind 
as those contemplated in the sin and the trespass 
offerings. 

Turning to the New Testament, we come at 
once on profounder, more appalling, more heart- 
searching thoughts of sin. Christ came to call— 
not mere offenders, but—sinners to repentance. 
A larger scope is mercifully given to the plea of 
ignorance. ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” ‘“‘ Now, brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance ye did it.” ‘“ Had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory.” But, on the other hand, the ignorance 
which leads to sin is itself declared to be sinful ; 
it is, moreover, a solemn doom of God on the un- 
righteous, so that they are “ without excuse.” 
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The trial of transgressors is remitted from the bar 
of prescribed and uttered law to the bar of con- 
science: men’s characters as well as their deeds, 
men’s characters rather than their deeds, come 
up for judgment. To awaken this profounder 
consciousness is declared to be one part of Christ’s 
atoning work —‘‘ He hath made him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin”-—the transgression 
of the world gathering itself up, and uttering 
itself in one flagrant crime—‘ that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.” To work 
in humanity this profounder consciousness is de- 
clared to be one object of the Spirit’s coming. 
‘He, when he is come, will convict the world in 
respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment ; of sin, because they believe not on me.” 
Some theologians have affirmed that for sin, in 
its proper sense, there was under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, no atonement. This may not be, to 
use the language of our day, a “scientific” state- 
ment of the fact; but, broadly and popularly 
speaking, it is the truth. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not shrink from 
affirming this, nor from founding an important 
argument on the affirmation. ‘It is impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins.” “Every priest indeed standeth day by 
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day ministering and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices, the which can never take away sins.” 
And he explains his meaning, when he speaks of 
‘“oifts and sacrifices that cannot, as touching the 
conscience, make the worshipper perfect, being 
only (with meats and drinks and divers washings) 
carnal ordinances, imposed until a time of reforma- 
tion.” 

In the very deficiency of the law lay its final 
educative power. Let us consider the workings of 
the conscience of a pious and enlighted Jew under 
the Levitical system of sacrifices. He was taught 
to cherish a conscience towards God in all the con- 
cerns of life. An offence against his neighbour 
was a sin against Jehovah; disregard of his obli- 
gations toward the commonwealth was a wrong 
to the authority of God; the minutest breach of 
ceremonial observance required to be confessed and 
covered before God; the accidents of ordinary life 
were to be noted and acknowledged in presence of 
God ; the failures and the shortcomings that es- 
caped his subtlest observation, he was taught, 
were not unmarked by God. He was trained and 
disciplined to the utmost exactness of self-judg- 
ment. And yet when his conscience was truly 
awakened, and he felt what was the real inner 
meaning of sin, the actual burden and bondage of 
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sinfulness; he found that for this no atonement 
was provided. How eagerly would he look for- 
ward to the prophet, like unto himself, whom 
Moses had foretold? How the temple services 
would sustain his expectation, awakened by the 
political state of the nation under David's degener- 
ate descendants, of David’s greater son? How 
great would be his longing for that servant of 
Jehovah who should justify many, because he 
should bear their iniquities? It is exactly the 
need of the conscience, we read in the New Testa- 
ment, which Christ has met. ‘‘ The law hath 
been our tutor to bring us unto Christ.” ‘“ If the 
blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling them that have been defiled, sanctify 
unto the cleanness of the flesh ; how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without blemish unto God, 
cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God?” 

Before going to another point, it should be 
observed that the New Testament by no means 
passes over the objective character of sin, its 
aspect and consequences as a breach of prescribed 
and uttered law; although it gives such promi- 
nence to the consciousness of sin. Conscience is 
itself an utterance of the law of God; its power is 
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derived from God’s authority. The Apostle Paul 
speaks of the “work of the law written” in the 
hearts of Gentiles; and the first and second 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans are directed 
to the affirmation that sin is a breach of prescribed 
law. And the breach of prescribed law is met by 
an appointed atonement. The authority of the law- 
giver was the reason of the Jewish observance of 
the atoning ceremonies, on this is based the appeal 
to faith in the Christian atonement. ‘Whom God 
hath set forth.” It is not simply the piety of Christ 
which renders faith in Him so efficacious. The lay- 
ing down of His life was a “‘ commandment” which 
He had received of the Father. Sacrifice and 
offering were ended when He came, saying, ‘ To 
do thy will, O God.” And it was a specific will 
He came to do; “by which will we have been 
sanctified through the offering of the body of 


Jesus Christ once for all.” 


The development of the spiritual consciousness 
appears again if we compare the Levitical word 
for atonement—covering or hiding, with the New 
Testament word for it—reconciliation. The con- 
trast is sufficiently remarkable, even if we do not 
extend the English word, as does Dr. Littledale, 
“to the whole work of the Second Person of the 
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Holy Trinity in the gospel dispensation.” That 
is but a coarse criticism which likens the Hebrew 
image to the concealment of a filthy body under a 
clean garment, and reminds us that a covered 
wound will fester the more surely because it is 
covered up. Toa pious and enlightened Israelite 
the word was only the symbol of an ineffable fact, 
the merciful consideration of God in putting away 
the offences of His people. But there are word- 
symbols which compel us to discontinue their use 
because of their inadequacy, or repel us by their 
grossness. When Paul speaks of reconciliation, 
he preserves the Hebrew idea of God as graciously 
putting away our sins; “not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them ;” for God is ever represented as 
the reconciler. “ God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” ‘ God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” ‘* We rejoice in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have 
now received the reconciliation.” True reconcilia- 
tion, however, cannot be conceived of as an arbi- 
trary act; the conscience and the heart are in it. 
It is not only the rectifying of disturbed external 
relations, it involves the restoration of mutual con- 
fidence and mutual approbation ; the personal rela- 
tions, which underly the external ones, are set 
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right. There is another suggestion in the word, 
which in Christian theology, ought never to be 
overlooked : reconciliation implies previous mutual 
alienation; the offences given by the one party 
have also been felt by the other. God is Himself 
the reconciler; but it is at some cost to Himself 
of feeling and of effort, that the reconciliation is 
brought about. Reconciliation involves sacrifice. 
Three points are clearly marked in the develop- 
ment of the Scripture doctrine of forgiveness. 
The first is that of the Levitical system ; breaches 
of an external law are covered by the observance 
of a prescribed ceremonial. The second is when 
the conscience of the sinner 1s overwhelmed by the 
discovery that, for some sin which he has com- 
mitted, no atonement is provided; and passes on 
to percerve that his inherent and essential sinful- 
ness is not touched by the Levitical sacrifices. 
Nothing remains for him but to utter his abject 
misery to God, to supplicate and to receive a free 
forgiveness. ‘‘ Thou desirest not sacrifice; else 
would I give it: thou delightest not in burnt- 
offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 
a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” “I said, I will confess my transgres- 
sions unto Jehovah; and thou forgavest the ini- 
quity of my sin.” To the same stage—the stage 
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of the perception of the temporary and _ partial 
efficiency of the Levitical ritual—belong the con- 
trasts, which meet us in the prophets, of moral 
rectitude with ceremonial precision; and the 
preaching of repentance and amendment to Gen- 
tiles under conviction of sin. ‘* Break off thy sins 
by righteousness, and thine miquities by showing 
mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening of 
thy tranquillity.” The third stage is reached in 
the New Testament, where free forgiveness be- 
comes free justification ; where the demand of the 
disciplined conscience that all sin which is put 
away must first be expressed and condemned is 
met by the assertion of the atonement of Christ. 
This is the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chs. vi.-x.); it underlies all the sacrificial titles 
applhed to Christ, all the “ lustral images” in 
which His work is described. The Apostle Paul 
still further elucidates it. He speaks of the righte- 
ousness of God as demanding expression. Apart 
from this, there would be, not forgiveness but for- 
bearance ; God would not be putting away, but 
only passing over sin. God has set forth Jesus 
Christ, “‘a propitiation—the true mercy-seat— 
through faith in his blood, to display his righte- 
ousness, because of the passing over of the sins 
done aforetime, in the forbearance of God; to dis- 
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play his righteousness at this present season, that 
he might be just, and that when justifying him 
that hath faith in Jesus.” How efficacious is this 
manifestation of the righteousness of God, how 
large the scope of the atonement, we are also told. 
It brings home the righteousness of God to the 
natural conscience and the conscience trained under 
law, “for there is no distinction.” It declares 
that those sins which were remitted under the 
Levitical law were not “ hidden,” but pardoned by 
God in view of the sacrifice of Christ; and that 
the reliance on God’s free forgiveness which was 
testified of by psalmists and prophets was war- 
ranted, because, in the end of the ages, He should 
be manifested who, once for all, should put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

The efficacy of the Atonement of Christ is 
affirmed too in the Epistle to the Hebrews. This 
follows from the fact that it directly affects the 
conscience. ‘The worshippers once cleansed have 
no more conscience of sins.” And it is revealed in 
the fact that Christ’s offering is a solitary and a 
completed one. The seductive doctrine of a per- 
petual presentation in heaven, symbolized in the 
continued oblation in the Eucharist on earth, is 
not only inconsistent with, it is contradicted by, 
the writer to the Hebrews. It is not the sacrifice 
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alone which is solitary, the offering too has been 
presented “once for all.” The force of the state- 
ment, by one offering He hath perfected for ever 
the sanctified,” is emphasized by the reiteration of 
the adverb aza€, ébdra€é and it is embodied in the 
startling image of the seated priest. Nothing 
could have more impressed on the mind of a Jew 
the thought that the work of presentation, as well 
as the mactation, was for ever over, than the state- 
ment that the High Priest was no longer standing 
before the mercy-seat, but sitting down within 
the most holy place. ‘“ He, when he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the 
right hand of God; from henceforth expecting till 
his enemies be made his footstool.” 


The central feature of the Levitical atoning 
sacrifices was the presentation of the blood to 
God; and the significance of this presentation is 
illustrated by the words in Lev. xvii. 11. The 
flesh of the clean animals was given to man for 
food; but the Jews were not allowed to eat the 
blood. ‘“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your lives; for the blood makes 
an atonement by the life.” It must be carefully 
borne in mind that it is the life of a dead crea- 
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ture which is offered up to God. It is a false ren- 
dering of the symbolism which sees herein the 
dedication of the still living worshippers to God’s 
service ; as also is Dr. Littledale’s statement that it 
“indicated the act of bringing the sinner himself, 
typified by the blood, ‘ which is the life,’ into direct 
contact with God, typified by the mercy-seat, 
over which hovered the mysterious Shekinah.” 
That death is the penalty, “the wages” of sin, is 
one of the conspicuous “ notes” of Biblical theo- 
logy. The act of pouring out the blood before the 
altar was a confession that the life of the worship- 
pers was forfeited; the presentation of the blood 
was a symbolical submission to His will. And 
since the idea of redemption, ransom, was also a 
familiar one in Jewish thought, it would be hard 
to distinguish between such symbolical submission 
and substitution; in the feeling of the worship- 
pers these ideas were continually becoming iden- 
tical. In place of the old life, confessed to be 
forfeited, and symbolically offered up, a new life 
was graciously given to the people; they were, 
until new transgressions demanded. new sacrifices, 
redeemed. In the New Testament the death of 
Christ is no mere incident of the work He came 
into the world to do, it is the essence and con- 
summation of His obedience ; until He had offered 
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Himself thus to God, His work was not finished. 
The offering by which His people are sanctified is 
the offering of His body; it is the blood of Christ 
which purges the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God. And a new life, not sym- 
bolically, but spiritually and in all its relations to 
God, new; a life under a new covenant, the life of 
the Spirit, is given to believers in Christ, in virtue 
of His offering “once for all;” a life nourished 
indeed by the truth as it is in Jesus, and sustained 
by His Spirit, but a life imparted “once for all.” 
This is the truth expressly declared in Paul’s 
favourite formula, ‘‘dead with Christ, and risen 
with him;” in forensic imagery, which does not 
lend itself so well to it, it is the argument of Rom. 
vu. and vil. ab init. 

Here we touch on the doctrine of redemption ; 
and to understand how Christ can redeem us, we 
must bear in mind two facts—the social constitu- 
tion of humanity, and Christ’s headship of His 
people. How the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious 
endurance can be established on the basis of that 
definition of righteousness which affirms that 
“righteousness is the rendering to every man of 
his due,” I cannot see. But this definition is as 
untrue to the facts of human life as it is insufh- 
cient in the hght of Scripture. Humanity is an 
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organic whole; we live in and for each other. 
The penalty of each man’s sin, the rewards of each 
man’s virtue, are distributed throughout the race. 
Even in personality there are other elements than 
individuality. If personal identity depends on the 
indissoluble consciousness of each human being, 
personal character is not so. It is sympathetic, 
inherited, reproductive, as well as individual; we 
should cease to be could we sever ourselves from 
the race of which we are members. And of that 
race Christ is the ever living Head. The head is 
the sensorium, the co-ordinating power of all the 
parts of the body. If, when one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it, much more does the 
head suffer; the members only suffer with each 
other, nay, they only suffer for themselves, in and 
through the head. The idea of substitution gives 
way to that of union. The doctrine of Christ as 
the representative of humanity rests upon a deeper 
truth—His vital headship of the human race. 

In one remarkable respect there is a contrast 
between the sacrifice of the slain beasts and the 
sacrifice of Christ. Their blood was not to be 
drunk ; Christ says that we must drink His blood 
as well as eat His flesh; the blood of the new 
covenant is given us in symbol in the cup of the 


supper. The significance of this contrast les 
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beyond the scope of my paper; but it does pre- 
pare us for what we see in the history of Christian 
thought, that what is objective in the old cove- 
nant becomes subjective in the new. The atoning 
virtue of Christ’s sacrifice has to be realised in 
human consciousness ; that virtue may ultimately 
be seen to lie in the effect of His sacrifice in the 
consciousness of humanity. The atonement of 
Christ must ever be preached as the Divinely 
appointed means of salvation, an objective ground 
of the sinners faith and forgiveness. And he 
would be a bold man who would say that it does 
not rest on any necessities in God’s government, 
and the Divine personality of which that govern- 
ment is an outcome. But the supreme expression 
of God’s government of man is the consciousness 
of humanity; nor have we any means of appre- 
hending the reason of the atonement apart from 
the work it accomplishes on the spiritual conscious- 
ness of the race. 
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No. III. 


Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


T would, in my judgment, be more exact to say 
Scripture Doctrines of the Atonement, than 
“The Scripture doctrine of the Atonement.” 
What Dr. Littledale mildly calls “the unsys- 
tematic structure of the New Testament writings,” 
I should call the somewhat inconsistent character 
of the New Testament writings; or perhaps some 
such word as mexact or wnscientific might be used 
instead of “inconsistent.” Dr. Littledale evidently 
feels that in considering the New Testament doc- 
trine of the Atonement we are dealing with a very 
nebulous subject. He says very frankly and in- 
structively that “while every age of Christendom 
and every communion which can fairly claim the 
title of Christian has accepted with undoubting 
faith the Gospel message of redemption and salva- 
tion through the merits of Christ alone, no attempt 
to state that message philosophically in the terms 
of scientific theology has proved to be more than a 
temporary working hypothesis.” The truth is that 
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the doctrine or doctrines of Atonement in the New 
Testament lend themselves somewhat readily to 
varying spiritual conditions, or even to varying 
mental states and, in a sense, become “all things 
to all men.” What Dr. Littledale now asserts so 
unhesitatingly would have been shocking heresy 
some years ago, and yet it is within measurable 
distance of being generally accepted. He tells us 
that “two things have to be carefully noted—that 
the ideas of a conflict between mercy and justice, 
of the Son having to pacify the angry Father, and 
of the Father’s moral and emotional attitude to- 
wards the world being altered, have no place 
whatever in the Gospel message, though they 
have filled a very large one in much post-medieval 
theology.” If this is so, it will be interesting to 
ask how it came to pass that the whole of Evan- 
gelical Christendom till lately saw in the New 
Testament what Dr. Littledale now assures us is 
not there. Dr. Watts taught our fathers and 
mothers to sing of God’s throne as “a seat of 
dreadful wrath” that ‘shot devouring flame,” and 
of God whose name was “ Vengeance.” But 


‘* Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood 
That calmed his frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turned the wrath to grace.” 
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But, indeed, we need not go so far back as 
Dr. Watts. The majority of the great popular 
preachers of the day no less vividly picture the 
Atonement as an appeasing of the burning wrath 
of God; and there is much to be said for their 
reading of the teaching of the New Testament. 
There is also much to be said for the view that the 
“atoning sacrifice” of Christ was not so much an 
offering to the wrath of God as a surrender to His 
“justice ;” so that Christ becomes, in a sense, the 
payer of the sinner’s debt or the bearer of the 
sinners burden. So again is there not a little to 
say for the opinion that the Atonement was neces- 
sary not to actually turn wrath to grace, or to pay 
a debt, but in order to provide a way by which 
forgiveness could be safely, properly, or usefully 
extended to the sinner; as though the tragedy of 
the cross were needed to show the hatefulness of 
sin, to uphold the solemn sanctity of the law, and 
to make both mercy and justice possible. What is 
to be noted here is that all these and other views 
have been held by ardent believers in the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures. By some, one ot 
these views has been vividly held to the exclusion 
of the rest: by others, they have been all held 
together, possibly with some vague desire to be 
loyal to “the revealed word.” 
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But there is a conception of the Atonement 
which belongs to our own day, though it may also 
be held that it belonged to the earliest days of the 
Christian Church, before the priesthood mystified - 
it, and before philosophy made it over curious and 
subtile. This view is completely indicated by the 
word which has taken the place of the word 
“atonement” in the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. That word is “reconciliation.” It is 
a curious fact, then, that we are discussing what 
must now be called an unscriptural word—in one 
sense, therefore, an unscriptural doctrine. Dr. 
Littledale is, in the main, satisfied with the view 
of the Atonement indicated by the word that has 
taken its place. He says “we are not justified in 
importing the doctrine of vicarious punishment in- 
to any account we may give of the Atonement,’ and 
adds the empathic statement, that ‘the Atone- 
ment is to be found chiefly in the hfe of Christ, as 
justifying God’s nature and ways to man, who had 
formed an erroneous idea of both, and been par- 
tially alienated thereby as well as by his own sins.” 
Atonement, then, according to this view, is at-one- 
ment, or, as we now say, reconciliation ; and the 
reconciliation needed is not the reconciliation of 
God to man, but of man to God. 

It is true that beyond this Dr. Littledale sees a 
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“barrier of sin between God and man,” the “ re- 
moval” of which “is that part of the Atonement 
which belongs to Christ in his character as high 
priest, and is of the nature of propitiation ;” but he 
transfers this work of Christ to heaven, where 
“the abiding sacrifice” is “ continually” atoning for 
“the continual sins of mankind ;” and confesses 
that it is all ‘a mystery,” and that he does not 
know “ how and why the sacrifice of Christ, in so 
far as death made a part of it, was effectuai as a 
ransom and a propitiation, beyond its being a full 
and perfect obedience.” ‘Thousands of divines,” 
_ he says, “have pondered and written upon it,” but 
“no explanation yet offered has proved satisfactory 
to the Christian understanding.” I very heartily 
agree with him, and feel, therefore, more and 
more inclined to urge upon serious inquirers the 
desirability of leaving a somewhat barren and un- 
profitable field, and very much confining attention 
to that which is admitted by all, and which is as- 
suredly the vital and practical side of the Atone- 
ment—the permanent influence of Christ over the 
minds and hearts of those who love and trust him. 

In a very profound sense it might be said that 
the Atonement is all that Christ 1s to any one— 
not only all that he was, but all that he is. Paul's 
great doctrine was rather justification by faith than 
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justification by sacrifice ; and faith in Christ before 
and after Calvary, rather than faith in his death 
alone. ‘It is Christ that died,” he once wrote, 
but checked himself and added, “ yea, rather, that 
was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand 
of God;” and, in his own specially bold and striking 
manner, he was fond of identifying the living 
Christ with himself, going so far as to say, “ I have 
been crucified with Christ ; yet I live: and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and that life 
which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself up for me.” Faith in Christ, 
then, was, with Paul, not faith in certain state- 
ments about him, or in certain things done by him, 
but, rather, joyous surrender to him. It was all 
expressed in the phrase, to be “in Christ.” Paul, 
in fact, was not a systematic theologian, certainly 
not a consistent creator of creeds. He was, per- 
haps, too emotional, grateful, fervent, to be tho- 
roughly consistent. His feelings were too intensely 
personal to enable him to be exact and critical. 
He could say, ‘‘ He loved me, and gave himself for 
me.” It was not so much theology as rapture. 
But whatever thought or thoughts Paul may 
have had of the Atonement, he never seemed to 
vary as to his belief that Christ would ultimately 
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conquer all antagonistic forces, and make his in- 
fluence effectual in the redemption of the world. 
“Where sin abounded,” he said, “grace did abound 
more exceedingly,” and, ‘‘as sin reigned in death,” 
so he held that “ grace’ would “reign, through 
righteousness, unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” ‘ He must reign,” he said else- 
where, “till he hath put all his enemies under his 
feet ;” and, as an instance of who or what his 
“enemies” are, we read that “the last enemy that 
shall be abolished is death.” The effects of the 
Atonement, then, were, in Paul’s opinion, to be 
universal and absolutely effective ; and, to a very 
large extent, we may say the same of the other 
apostles whose writings have come down to us. 
Their expectations may be realized in ways they 
may never have contemplated. Ifthe Atonement 
is the entire effect upon individuals of so much of 
the personal influence of Jesus as is appropriated 
in any way, it is quite conceivable that in some 
cases the work of the Atonement may be accom- 
plished, or go far towards being accomplished, 
where direct faith in Christ may not be consciously 
cherished. Spiritual influence is not necessarily 
connected with direct personal belief; and there 
have doubtless been thousands who, though scepti- 
cal intellectually, owed all that was good in them- 
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selves to the influence of Christ upon the world. 
Christianity is, as it were, in the air. “ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” said Christ, “and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit ;” and so may we say is 
every one that receiveth the Atonement. 

But this influence of the Atonement or Reconcili- 
ation through Christ upon the world must, of course, 
have for its chief transmitters those who consciously 
accept, believe, and love; and it is those who con- 
sciously accept, believe, and love that we find de- 
scribed in the New Testament. These are depicted 
as influenced in various ways by the life, death, and 
work of Christ. Sometimes it is his conflict with 
sin that is contemplated, especially in relation to 
the believer’s conception of sin, and his state of 
mind with regard to it ; sometimes it is his loyalty 
to God that is dwelt upon, appealing to the sense 
of duty in the beleving spirit, and helping the 
feeble will and shrinking heart to rise above self 
and sensuousness to the higher life in God ; some- 
times it is the self-abnegation or suffering of Christ 
that fills the mind, leading, as we have seen, to an 
intense identification of the believer with his suffer- 
ing Saviour, so that he can even say, “ I am cruci- 
fied with Christ,” or, as he thinks of his warfare 
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against the sins that virtually slew this devoted 
being, “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth me 
from all sin; sometimes it is the love of Christ 
that is remembered, as though his love were itself 
the beginning and the end of his atoning or recon- 
ceiling work,—as though that love, in his intimate 
personal communion with God and in his absolute 
self-surrender for the good of man, led the way to 
perfect reconciliation both Godward and manward. 
And all these properly belong to the redeeming, 
saving, reconciling work of Christ. The Atone- 
ment, thus contemplated, is intensely real and 
practical. It is not something transacted, but 
something ever being transacted, ever to be begun, 
in each believing or in each inspired soul. 

If, from the many descriptions of the effect of 
the atoning or reconciling work of Christ in the 
New Testament, I were to choose one as presenting 
in the most conspicuous manner the view I am 
attempting to set forth, it would be the singularly 
full and pointed description of that work to be 
‘found in 2 Cor. v. 17—-20. There we find the 
characteristic phrase which I have already quoted 
as going to the very heart of this subject ;—‘“in 
Christ.” “If any man is in Christ,” Paul says, 
‘he is a new creature: the old things are passed 
away; behold, they are become new.” Standing 
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alone, that would be a most striking and compre- 
hensive description of the effect of Christ’s work ; 
but, taken in connection with what follows, it be- 
comes an equally striking and comprehensive de- 
scription of the meaning and object of the recon- 
ciliation which has been called ‘“‘the atonement.” 
“ All things,” he says ‘‘are of God;” that is, all 
things connected with the new creation of which 
he has just spoken. ‘“‘ All things are of God, who 
reconciled us to himself through Christ,and gave un- 
to us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not reckoning unto them their trepasses, and hav- 
ing committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 

This new moral and spiritual creation, then, 
which comes of being “in Christ,” is of God, as the 
result of the reconciling work committed to Christ, 
and through him to Christian teachers. Hence 
the penetrating appeal that immediately follows 
this description of “the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion” :—‘‘ We are ambassadors therefore on behalf 
of Christ, as though God were entreating by us: 
we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled 
to God.” 

God, then, is not a God of wrath. He never 
was. It was not the wrath of God that nailed 
Jesus to the cross. He is ever merciful and gra- 
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cious, “ long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth.” He is not the exacter of a penalty, 
but the bestower of a gift; not the receiver of a 
price, but the offerer of a blessing ; not even the 
vindicator of law so much as “the repairer of 
the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” “I 
will receive you graciously, and love you freely,” is 
the Father's cry, in which there is no hint of wrath 
that needs to be appeased, or of punitive demands 
that need to be satished. And surely if they who 
are prodigals, perchance remembering that cry of 
an infinite pitifulness, turn at last their steps 
towards the Father’s house, the mercy sought will 
not be refused.—will, indeed, be anxiously given, 
not because the avenging hand has fallen on 
another, or because the awful debt has been paid, 
but because love and penitence have met in the 
ever-merciful Father and the returning child. 
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No. IV. 
Rev. G. W. OLVER, D.D. 


O attempt will be made in this paper to furnish 
N an exhaustive treatise upon the doctrine of 
Atonement ; but rather to furnish a simple state- 
ment of the truth as I find it, or believe that I 
find it, in Holy Scripture. In doing this it will 
be altogether unnecessary to adopt any ecclesiastical 
formula whatsoever. It will suffice to note the 
terms, the phraseology, and the statements of the 
Bible, and to summarize these as occasion may 
require. 

The judgment of Christendom concerning the 
unportance of this subject may be gathered from 
the quantity as well as from the quality of the 
literature which has been devoted to its discussion. 
From the beginning of Christianity until now it 
has been recognised as the key of the whole Evan- 
gelical position. Hence we find that here have 
centered the fiercest conflicts between the de- 
fenders and the assailants of what I may, at least 
historically, call the Catholic and orthodox belief. 
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At the same time it must be remembered, that 
a doctrine of atonement or reconciliation has never _ 
been wanting in any theological system avowedly 
resting upon the authority of a Divine word. 
Many as have been the attempts to set it forth, 
none have ventured to deny that the doctrine is in 
the Book. To attempt to recount these varied 
attempts, and to discuss the theories to which 
they have given rise, would lead far beyond the 
range of my present purpose. Such an attempt is 
the less necessary because there is little to urge 
against these theories with regard to their positive 
elements. Their faults are those of omission. They 
err by reason of defect. The suppression of truth 
is the charge which is brought against them. It 
would be unjust indeed not to admit that here as 
elsewhere some of the most grievous negations 
have been provoked by the exaggerations which 
have not seldom marred the presentation of posi- 
tive teaching. The exaggeration of a truth is 
sometimes as fatal as the denial of it. Generally 
speaking, however, these theories of negation are 
associated with other doctrines which are not the 
less positive, as error, because they take negative 
forms. 

In this, as in every other similar paper, some 
things must be taken as granted. It would be 
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impossible to undertake the proof of everything. 
Among such postulates, in the present case, must 
be reckoned not only the existence of God and the 
reality of His moral government, but also the 
Divine authority of Holy Scripture and the reality 
of the Incarnation. Without the first and second 
of these no doctrine of atonement would be pos- 
sible. The third is implied in the terms of the 
subject proposed, since otherwise the doctrine to 
be stated would be that of Scripture as collated 
with some other authority. The fourth is abso- 
lutely essential in order to meet some of the difh- 
culties which have been felt and the objections 
which have been raised, in the presence of what 
was supposed to be the orthodox interpretation 
and summary of Scripture teachings. It is not 
necessary to discuss the possibility, or otherwise, 
of atonement by any being less than Divine. The 
New Testament doctrine is that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Incarnate Word, who in the beginning 
was with God, and was God. To present this 
truth in its full argument would itself require a 
separate paper. For the present purpose, there- 
fore, we assume that Christ is God. 

Reconciliation presupposes estrangement, and 
the estrangement which necessitated reconciliation 
is in the Scripture attributed to man’s transgres- 
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sion. Whether we refer to the Prophets or listen 
to the Apostles the language is the same. ‘“ Your 
iniquities have separated between you and your 
God, and your sins have hid His face from you.” 
It was “through the offence of one” that “ many 


) 


were made sinners ;’ it was “ by the one trespass” 


that “ judgment came upon all men unto condem- 
nation ;’ “and so death passed to all men” down 
through the ages, “for that all sinned.” 

Reconciliation has been effected by Jesus Christ ; 
for “‘ when we were enemies we were reconciled 
unto God by the death of His Son.” “Ye who 
sometimes were afar off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” ‘“ While we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us ;” and we are “ now justified by 
His blood.” 

In what sense these and very many other pas- 
sages of similar import are to be understood is the 
question which has provoked so much contention 
among good men, and has been made the occasion 
for much mockery among the evil. For what 
purpose did Christ die, and what has He accom- 
plished thereby ? 

In dealing with this question, it is well to be 
observed that the application of the term ‘ sacrifice’ 
to the death of Christ, the application to Him of 
the name, “the Lamb of God,” and passages such 
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as ‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us,” all 
constrain us to refer to the symbols of the Old 
Testament as well as to the facts of the New. In 
doing this, either of two courses may be pursued. 
A theory of sacrifices may be constructed out of 
the Mosaic ritual, and it may then be argued that 
the antitype must correspond with the type. Or, 
a theory with regard to the death of Christ may 
be extracted from the New Testament; and it 
may then be argued that the type must be toned 
down to an agreement with the antitype. Errors 
have been committed in both these ways. 

Some elements there are which are common to 
both the Mosaic law and the Christian gospel. 
There is the recognition of a righteous God and of 
a guilty sinner ; there is exclusion by sin from the 
privilege of fellowship with God ; there is recon- 
ciliation, not by the confession of the wrong-doer, 
nor by his own personal endurance of penalty, but 
by the death of another in his behalf. And if 
anything could enforce the truth that reconcilia- 
tion was not effected by means of man’s gift to 
God, surely this was done on the great day of 
Israel’s national atonement. Of the two goats 
selected, one, chosen by lot, was driven away into 
the uninhabited land, bearing in its utter exclu- 
sion the penalty of sin. This penalty was no less 
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symbolized by the death of. the second, whose blood, 
which was its life, made reconciliation for the sin- 
ful ones. But the fact that the body so offered for 
sin was burned without the camp, effectually 
forbade the notion that Jehovah was well-pleased 
because He had received a gift. It must also be 
observed that care was taken to impress upon the 
people of Israel the truth that the sacrifices ap- 
pointed had reference to the guilt of the wrong- 
doing. Hence there were wrongs for which such 
sacrifices as they offered could not atone, sins from 
which they “could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” In full accordance with this is the expo- 
sition of the meaning of Christ's death as given by 
the Apostle Paul (Rom. 11. 25): “ Whom God set 
forth a propitiation through faith in His blood for 
a declaration of His righteousness in order to a 
passing by of the sins which had been aforetime : 
for the purpose of a declaration of His righteous- 
ness in the present time that He might be just 
and the justitier of him that hath faith in Jesus.” 
Surely no summary of New Testament teaching 
can suffice which does not include this interposition 
of Christ’s death, His blood, as a prevenient de- 
claration of Divine righteousness, to be followed 
by the sinner’s forgiveness and justification. I 
have no wish to weaken the force of anything 
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which can be said with regard to the effect of the 
Saviour’s death in its influence wpon man; but 
this, on the other hand, can never explain away 
the effect of the death in its influence for man. 
Moreover, the passage last quoted states most 
emphatically that the propitiation in Christ's 
blood was set forth for the sake of its effect upon 
the judicial administration of God Himself, to the 
end that He might retain His own righteousness 
whilst accounting as righteous the penitent believer 
in Jesus. Granting all that can be said about the 
Saviour’s death as a witness for the truth, as 
furnishing through the resurrection a convincing 
evidence of that truth, as an example of obedience, 
as an example of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, as a revelation of God’s great love, as a 
proof of His own deep sympathy with our race, or 
as to any other aspect of it; yet no one of these, 
nor all of them together, can fill up the measure of 
this emphatic assurance that it was a manifesta- 
tion of righteousness, without which the justifica- 
tion of the sinner might be taken to be a departure 
from righteousness. On the other hand, when 
this is recognized all other passages of Scripture 
are sufficiently explained. He died in order that 
life forfeited by sin might be restored to the sinner. 
He “bare our sins in His own body on the tree,” 
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and thus ‘‘ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
beg made a curse for us.” He is thus our 


¢ 


‘ransom, and we have ‘‘redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of our sins.” As in 
dying He gave His flesh for the life of the world, 
and this that we might live through Him, so the 
Christian Church has termed His gift vicarious. 
As His death sufficiently declared the righteous- 
ness of God, that righteousness requiring nothing 
more, so His death has also been called both an 
expration and a satisfaction. Nevertheless, these 
terms and expressions can only be rightly under- 
stood when the doctrine of atonement is viewed in 
its true relation to the whole scheme of salvation 
as made known in the Scriptures. In any en- 
deavour so to view it, we shall be aided if we 
recall some of the objections which have been 
brought against the doctrine as now stated. 

Some affirm that such a doctrine of atonement 
is unnecessary; and that, as the will of the 
Almighty is the highest law, the doctrine dero- 
gates from His sovereignty. To this the answer is 
sufficient that we know not what is necessary in 
the administration of His kingdom. It 1s easy for 
us to affirm in words of Scripture that His kingdom 
ruleth over all, but as to what is comprehended in 
that ‘all, we know but little. Certain it is that 
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the Bible gives us no hint of any other intelli- 
gences except the angels, unfallen and fallen, and 
man. As to the angels, as touching the matter 
now in hand, we are told no more than that, 
having sinned, they by transgression fell, and are 
reserved unto the judgment of the great day. 
This, however, is sufficient to show that they too 
have an interest in this question of the Divine 
righteousness. What other bearings it may have 
in view of the far-reaching possibilities of the ages 
of ages, it is not for man to pretend to forecast. 
Enough is known in order to show that we can 
judge of what is needful only by that which God 
Himself reveals. 

Others object that this expiatory representation 
of atonement is in conflict with the plainly de- 
clared revelation of the Divine Fatherhood. But 
this objection rests upon an implied assumption 
that there is incongruity between the relations of 
a father to a child and those of a governor to the 
subject. There is in many minds, some of them 
ranking among the most rigidly orthodox, an 
inveterate tendency to contrast the paternal and 
the rectoral relationship of God to man. This 
is an error on both sides. The Fatherhood in- 
cludes both the Governorship and the Judgeship. 
Whether these shall become manifest must depend 
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upon circumstances. In human life a recognition 
of their difference will serve to confirm the unity. 
The fatherhood is first of all, and at first it is 
alone. The child’s opening life as it requires 
direction, so it calls for the law of the life. The 
father becomes the lawgiver. The obedient child 
enjoys the father’s favour and fellowship, but if 
self-will transgresses the imposed law, then the 
faithful discharge of the paternal responsibility 
necessitates the use of discipline. The lawgiving 
father becomes a judge. The restoration of favour 
and the development of obedient life, may once 
more merge the judicial and the rectoral relation- 
ship in the paternal, and lift the child into a 
truer and more blessed fellowship with the father. 
These earthly things are after a heavenly pattern. 

Again it is objected that this doctrine of atone- 
ment is altogether too stern and relentless for a 
God of love. To this it may be answered that the 
sacrifice of Christ Jesus was God’s gift to man, and 
not His exaction from man. ‘“‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” ‘Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.” The main- 
tenance of right is essential to the very nature of 
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a perfect love which will not subordinate the 
welfare of the one to the many, or endanger the 
many for the convenience of the one. 

But then it is said that the doctrine as ordi- 
narily stated does dishonour to the justice as 
much as the love of God, because it represents 
Him as laying the sins of the guilty upon some- 
one else who was innocent. It 1s here that I must 
avail myself of that which I postulated at the 
beginning. Jesus Christ the Incarnate Son of the 
Father was Himself God manifest in the flesh. In 
recognizing the distinction of the Hypostases we 
cannot divide the Godhead. He did not lay our 
sins upon another, but He, the Eternal God, the 
well-beloved Son, did, as ‘“‘man Christ Jesus,” 
bear our sins in His own body on the tree. Him- 
self hath done it all. It is very true that the 
Gospel message is, in this respect, a mystery 
indeed. Our object is not to explain the mystery, 
but to state the facts. ‘‘ God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.” He provided, 
offered, and accepted the one atonement which 
declared His righteousness and opened up salva- 
tion to men. 


It has been said, however, that it is a reflection 


upon the Divine wisdom, that this scheme of 


redemption and doctrine of atonement should be 
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thus interjected in the midst of the ages, for the 
purpose of remedying the utter failure of a pre- 
vious scheme. ‘This objection takes for granted 
what is not true. It is possible that in the earn- 
estness of a sincere fervour the doctrine may have 
been so presented. It has been not an unusual 
thing, In some quarters, to speak as though the 
purpose of the Divine benevolence in the creation 
of man had been defeated by Adam’s fall, and the 
Almighty had then as an afterthought found out a 
way for man’s redemption. But this is not the 
teaching of the New Testament. Let me try to 
put it plainly. 

There are ‘‘names written in the book of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” 
(Rev. xii. 8). As the “Lamb without blemish 
and without spot,’ He was “verily fore-ordained 
before the foundation of the world” (1 Pet. i. 20); 
and the saints of God were ‘chosen in Him before 
the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1. 4). “ Be- 
fore the foundation of the world, and therefore 
before the creation of our race, He who was in the 
beginning with God, and was God, was also the 
recognized Mediator of the race which He was to 
redeem.” ‘All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was 
made.” He, the recognized Representative of 
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man, created man. From the beginning the race 
was His own. It was He Himself who, whilst 
sustaining this relationship to the race, placed 
Adam in the garden of Eden. How can we speak 
of Adam’s federal headship otherwise than as sub- 
sidiary. He was the race, which was to be the 
development of the life that was in himself. Hence 
when Adam sinned, and thereby severed himself 
from his Creator, then his moral nature, thence- 
forward spiritually dead, became also corrupt. The 
future of the race could not be other than the per- 
petuation of the same spiritual death and corrup- 
tion. In that moment of ruin, however, the 
rightful Federal Head stepped forward and took 
His recognized and lawful place, in accordance 
with the design and the ordinance under which 
man was created as a race. 

If in reply to this, there should be an attempt 
to push back the inquiry, and to ask how it could 
come to pass that One so holy and so good should 
create a race like ours, with the full knowledge 
that 1t would ruimously fall; then I am not slow 
to answer. The Divine wisdom has not fully re- 
vealed His purpose. Some things are, however, 
sufficiently suggestive. If the angelic dispensation 
is set before us, so far as it is at all unveiled, as a 
manifestation of the Divine justice; the human 
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dispensation manifests the Divine mercy with 
equal distinctness and force, and in harmony with 
the justice. The sterner and the more tender 
aspects of the Divine holiness thus combine, and 
hereafter, doubtless, will yet more evidently com- 
bine, in order to present to the whole creation the 
perfection of the Infinite love of God. Beyond 
this we may not venture. The Scriptures teach 
us that the doom of the fallen angels will not be 
consummated until that day when the designs of 
mercy shall be perfected. Thenceforward this 
completed revelation may well become an abiding 
source of instruction, and, if need be, of training 
for intelligences other than those who have been 
the objects of its justice or its mercy. “In the 
ages to come” He will “show forth the riches of 
His grace in His kindness toward us by Christ 
Jesus.” Eternity shall make it plain. 

The doctrine of atonement as set forth in the New 
Testament may therefore be readily and clearly 
stated. God is love; but man had sinned. The 
Divine Father willed to show mercy ; but in order | 
that He might maintain justice whilst justifying 
the sinner, a manifestation of His mghteousness 
was, in His sight, needful. This manifestation 
He Himself has provided in Christ Jesus, and by 
His death. Nothing more was provided, and 
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therefore we may say that nothing more was 
needed. He satisfied Himself by meeting the 
necessities of the case. As Christ’s death brought 
us life, it was vicarious. As Christ’s death satis- 
fied Divine requirements, it was expiatory. In 
the fullest sense these things are true. 

But then it must be remembered that this ex- 
piation was a gift bestowed upon the sinner. It 
was not a satisfaction which was demanded from 
him. God gave His Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. This does not for one moment interfere 
with the principle that every sinner must bear his 
own burden, and make satisfaction by enduring 
penalty or otherwise. For in this case the sinner 
was not merely one man, but ‘man’ as a race. 
This race was to be dealt with in the first place 
as a unit. Therefore man bore his own burden, 
and provided satisfaction ; but how? God, the 
creating Son, became man, and as the Representa- 
tive of the race, made reconciliation for the trans- 
gressors. In virtue thereof He is accepted as the 
Mediator between God and men, Himself man 
Christ Jesus. 

Evidently, therefore, this work of atonement 
was something which lay between our Representa- 
tive and His Father, God. It justified the restora- 
tion of fellowship between God and men. It was 
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the prevision of the cross which made possible the 
Incarnation. This recognition of the distinction 
between the historical and the economical relations 
of Bethlehem and Calvary is absolutely necessary. 
Its neglect has occasioned many perplexities. It 
is true that He was born in order that He might 
die; but it is equally true that He was bor 
because He was going to die. And as this atoning 
work had for its object the reconciliation of the 
race, so it was wrought once and for ever. As in 
token of the reconciliation, He has been exalted, 
and the Holy Spirit given as the Spirit of fellow- 
ship; so there is no more room for sacrifice or 
satisfaction. Through Him as the one Mediator 
all blessings are freely bestowed upon the race ; 
and whosoever will may take of the water of life 
freely. Whoever takes, whoever asks, it is right 
that he should remember why the mercy comes to 
him. The most needy and the most timid may 
rely upon the efficacy of this atonement, and upon 
the promises which are given in virtue of it. 
Through faith in His blood there is access and 
salvation for all. They that trust in the work 
which He hath wrought, and therefore trust in 
Him, shall never be ashamed. This world-wide 
offer comes to the race, and to every member of it; 
but although provided for all, it may be neglected 
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or rejected by any. He was given to man; He 
must be accepted by men. 

The individual acceptance does not imply in any 
sense whatever the repetition of atonement. Every 
sinner is received, pardoned, saved in virtue of the 
one perfect and perfected sacrifice. There is no 
renewed presentation or acceptance in behalf of 
the individual. The way is open; the pardon 
offered ; eternal life is free. All that is now re- 
quired is a penitent trust in a given Saviour. So 
far it is true, that the loving Father welcomes to 
Himself His penitent, returning wanderers. The 
atonement has made it possible for Him so to do. 
Surely this is why from first to last ‘there is no 
word about atonement in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It is not the less true that the 
ministry of reconciliation involves both the state- 
ment of the foundation fact, ‘‘God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ;” and “the word of 
reconciliation ” as the message which heralds the 
established peace. So also the Lord’s Prayer gives 
no mention of atonement ; but it was implied in 
the fact that sinners were allowed to pray, and 
that the Lord was there to teach them. 

In thus presenting what I believe to be the 
Scripture teaching, I have endeavoured to meet 
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some of the difficulties which ordinarily arise. 
The grace of God will not be the less welcome to 
His own, because the blessings which cost them 
nothing cost Him so much. Seeing that He 
deemed it just first to satisfy the requirements of 
government, and then to manifest His fatherly 
kindness ; the reverent spirit will submissively 
accept His teaching, and will no less humbly take 
as a gift through Jesus the pardon which, as a 
sinner, he needs. This is the glad news of a free 
salvation, finished for us that it may be finished in 
us. Jehovah, Creator, manifested in and as Jesus 
of Nazareth, through the one atonement which He 
Himself provided, offered and accepted, has be- 
stowed upon us eternal life. ‘‘ Unto justification 
of life,” this free gift hath come upon all men, the 
wide world over, and throughout all generations. 
The race-guilt is cancelled, the origimal condemna- 
tion is removed. The Lamb of God has borne 
away the sins of the world. He that believeth on 
the Son shall have eternal life; and he that be- 
heveth not the Son shall not see life; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him. He has knowingly 
and willingly rejected the Reconciler, he will have 
none of the reconciliation. He chooses for himself 
the utter estrangement, the outer darkness. For 
all else God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in His Son. 
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No. V. 
Rev. CANON FARRAR, D.D. 
Tada pi Tweprepyagfov.—S. Chrysostom. 


1. TF\HE difficulty of handling a religious truth is 

indefinitely increased when it has been for 
ages the subject of discussion, and when not only 
volumes but libraries have been written about. it. 
Scholars and theologians have been discussing the 
Atonement for nearly two thousand years ; yet, as 
Dr. Littledale truly observes, the Catholic Church 
has never yet stamped with its approval any “fully 
received and accredited formulation of the doc- 
trine,” nor has any theory about it, however warmly 
it may have been adopted by some section of the 
Church, been able to maintain itself as a perman- 
ent solution of the problems involved. He accounts 
for this remarkable fact by “the unsystematic 
structure of the New Testament writings ;” and it 
is one of the objects of his paper to show the im- 
portance of regarding the whole life of Christ, and 
not his death only, as the Reconciling Act. Re- 
jecting that view of the Atonement which regards 
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it as ‘a vicarious punishment inflicted upon Christ 
in the stead of sinners,” he seizes upon. three points 
as representing what the Scripture tells us of the 
Atonement, namely, “that it is a threefold and 
unbroken process, consisting in creating a bond 
of union between God and man, and in altering 
man’s emotional and covenant relation towards 
God, so as to enable this bond to be not potential 
only, but efficient; and that it is in perpetual 
operation as a continuously present event.” 

2. Mr. Page Hopps considers that the New 
Testament contains ‘“ doctrines of the Atonement,” 
rather than “a doctrine of the Atonement ;” and 
that the New Testament is not only unsystematic, 
but ‘‘somewhat inconsistent,” or at least “inexact 
and unscientific,” in its treatment of the subject. 
Agreeing thoroughly with Dr. Littledale as to the 
failure of divines to formulate any sufficient philo- 
sophy (if such a term may be used) of the plan of 
redemption, he shows that such theories have been 
authoritatively taught, and quotes the view of the 
matter repeatedly propounded in the hymns of Dr. 
Watts. Even for such a view as this, which is 
now regarded—so far, at least, as the expressions 
used in expounding it are concerned—as abhorrent 
to the moral sense, he thinks that there is not a 


little to be said, if the discussion is made to turn 
5 : 
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solely on the quotation of texts. But the same 
may, he thinks, be urged in favour of other views 
of the Atonement, which are sometimes held 
singly, and sometimes altogether, “with some 
vague desire to be loyal to the revealed word.” 
Mr. Hopps’ own opinion, which he considers to be 
both the modern view and that of the Primitive 
Church, turns on the word ‘ Reconciliation,’ which 
has taken the place of Atonement in the Revised 
Version.* He invites us to set aside “an unscrip- 
tural word,” which must therefore in one sense in- 
volve “an unscriptural doctrine,’ and, “ leaving a 
somewhat barren and unprofitable field,” to turn to 
“the vital and practical side of the Atonement— 
the permanent influence of Christ over the minds 
and hearts of those who love and trust Him.” He 
proceeds to dwell, as Dr. Littledale also does, on 
the importance of identifying the Atonement with 


the whole lite of Christ ;t on the universality of its 
Qo eee 

* The word occurs but once in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament (Rom. v. 11). Alike the noun and the verb (in 
this sense) are confined to two passages (Rom. y. 10,11; 2 Cor. 
v. 18—20). The only other passage in which it occurs is Rom. 
xi. 15. 


+ According to the frequent remark of St. Bernard, which 
Mr. Oxenham takes as the motto of his excellent book on ‘ The 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement’—‘ Non mors sed Voluntas 
placuit sponte morientis.’ | 
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victorious effects; and on its influence upon the 
world. He selects what has been called the mono- 
oram of St. Paul—the words ‘7m Christ’—as going 
to the very heart of the subject; and says that 
the new moral and spiritual creation, which comes 
of being ‘in Christ,’ is of God and is the result of 
the reconciling work of Christ. In his concluding 
remarks he points out, with great beauty, that it 
was God’s love which was at work in the Atone- 
ment ; and that the penitent will be accepted, ‘not 
because the avenging hand has fallen on another, 
and because the awful debt has been paid, but 
because love and penitence have met in the ever- 
merciful Father, and the returning child.” It may, 
of course, be said that such a view is a very partial 
one; that it isolates a simple factor of the doctrine, 
and puts it in the place of the whole. It might 
perhaps be fairly urged in reply that a view of the 
Atonement, however incomplete, must yet be sufh- 
cient for salvation—sufficient for the life of the 
soul—which was the only one put forth by Christ 
Himself in that Divine parable, which is rightly re- 
garded as the Epitome of the Gospel-——the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. 

3. Every reader will at once be struck with the 
contrast between Dr. Olver’s paper and those on 
which we have just touched. He considers that 
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the Atonement “has been recognized as the key of 
the whole Evangelical position,” and that “a doc- 
trine of Atonement has never been wanting in any 
theological system avowedly resting on the autho- 
rity of a Divine Word.” ‘ None,” he says, “ have 
ventured to deny that the doctrine is in the book.” 
He says that the theories respecting the Atone- 
ment have erred, not in their positive elements, but 
in their defects and negations; but these, as he 
admits, have been due to the “exaggerations which 
have not seldom marred the presentation of positive 
teaching.” He proceeds to sketch the Scripture 
references to the subject, and, as a result of his 
review of these, he holds that Christ’s death is 
rightly described as an expiation, and a satis- 
faction. He endeavours to meet the objections 
that this view is unnecessary and in conflict with 
the Divine Fatherhood; or too stern and relent- 
less for a God of love; and that it dishonours the 
justice and love of God, and reflects upon His wis- 
dom. He concludes by saying that, ‘As Christ’s 
death brought us life, it was vicarious ; as Christ’s 
death satisfied Divine requirements, it was eaxpia- 
tory;” and that this expiation is a gift bestowed 
upon the sinner. 

4. I have endeavoured to summarize the views 
of these three papers, because they are in many 
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ways deeply instructive, and because they show 
how large is the field in which it is possible for 
good men to agree with each other, while yet they 
differ widely in phraseology, in tone of mind, and 
in the technical exposition of their religious belief. 
In each of the three papers I see much to admire, 
and much which I can cordially accept; and if 
there are points in which they are opposed, there 
are more important points in which they supple- 
ment each other. Two conclusions, I think, may 
be drawn from Dr. Olver’s paper; the one that 
the mode of stating the doctrine of the Atonement, 
which is common among Wesleyans and Evan- 
gelicals, is really deducible from some phases of 
the Scriptural teaching on the subject, and cannot 
be at once set aside as morally and spiritually un- 
tenable ; the other, that it is possible to state that 
view in such a manner as to obviate the most 
serious objections, by avoiding the crude exagge- 
rations and loose phraseology in which it 1s popu- 
larly presented. On the other hand, the ‘forensic’ 
or ‘quasi-forensic’ manner of regarding the Atone- 
ment, is certainly only one of the views of it which 
is suggested by Scripture ; and even this view rests 
to a considerable extent on passages capable of a 
different interpretation. ‘To quote a text, or even 
a dozen texts, in favour of this or that present- 
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ment of a doctrine, is a method of argument en- 
tirely inconclusive, unless we can prove that these 
texts bear the meaning which we attach to them, 
and no other. ‘Scriptura est sensus Scriptura.” 
All Christians will admit that “‘we were made nigh 
by the blood of Christ ;” but all Christians do not 
admit that the ‘expiatory’ view of the Atonement 
necessarily results from that expression.* All 
Christians believe that “‘ Christ died for us,” with- 
out necessarily admitting that iwép means the 
same as av7l,t or that we are compelled to accept 
the theories of ‘substitution’ and ‘vicarious punish- 
ment’ in the scholastic and unprofitable manner in 
which they are usually stated. Dr. Olver admits 
the reaction provoked by ignorant exaggerations, 
and in all controversies of this kind we are con- 
stantly told that we ought only to deal with the 
cautious and accurate language of trained theolo- 
cians, and not with the rude utterances of common 
preachers. On the other hand we cannot forget 
that the latter usually spring directly from the 
former, and that the latter are accepted as Divine 
truth by thousands to whom the former are little 
known. To me it seems important on many 


sq. 
12 Cor. v. 15; 1 Thess. v. 10, &c. 
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grounds that a belief in Christ—His Incarnation, 
His life, His example, as well as His death—should 
be ‘‘the key of the Evangelical position.” To speak 
of ‘the Atonement’ as such a key is also very 
natural; but we have no right to say this of any 
special ‘doctrine’ or interpretation of the Atone- 
ment, because in the formulation of such doctrines 
men have in all ages widely differed. All would 
agree in calling the belief that ‘ Christ died for our 
sins” the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae ; 
but to apply that term to some special definition of 
‘justification by faith,’ is to substitute a techni- 
cality for a gospel,—the watchword of a party 
for the acceptance of a revelation. 

5. The conceptions of ‘substitution’ and ‘pe- 
nalty’—all that is, in fact, implied in the two 
words ‘poena vicaria’—appear to many Evangelical — 
theologians as absolutely essential to a right view 
of the Atonement. I fully concede that these con- 
ceptions have sprung from Scriptural expressions, 
but I cannot regard them as essential, because 
those Scriptural expressions are not the only ones ; 
because they are somewhat few aud isolated ; and 
because, above all, they are metaphorical, and 
therefore admit of a different interpretation.* Dr. 


* It is, for instance, admitted that the only chapter of the 
Old Testament in which Christ is spoken of as a substitute, is 
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Olver appeals to the Mosaic sacrifices as proving 
that, in the old dispensation, there was reconcilia- 
tion “by the death of another on the offender’s 
behalf.” But he must be aware that this view of 
the Mosaic sacrifices is by no means universally ad- 
mitted. There are many different theories as to 
the origin and essential significance of the Levitic 
sacrifices. Archdeacon Norris—a careful and com- 
petent theologian—says that ‘“‘in the whole Jewish 
ritual there is no trace of such an idea” as that the 
victim was suffering the punishment which the 
offender would otherwise have suffered ;+ and it 
must be admitted that “if no such idea attached 
to the symbol, we may be very sure no such idea 
attaches to the reality to which the symbol point- 
ed.” { The sin-offering symbolized the removal of 
defilement ; the burnt-offering, self-surrender ; and 
the peace-offering, thanksgiving. Outram, one of 
the highest authorities on the subject of sacrifice, 
classes the paschal lamb among the eucharistic 


Isa. li. 4,5, and so far from this chapter “sounding through 
the whole New Testament’ (as Hengstenburg says it does) in 
this sense, it seems to have been understood ina wholly different 
sense—namely that of sharing in our sufferings by sympathy— 
by St. Matthew viii. 17. 

} ‘ Rudiments of Theology,’ p. 129. 

{ The verb N&J implies, as Pearson says, ‘elevation, porta- 
tion, ablation.” 
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offerings. So little is the symbolism of sacrifices in 
their relation to the death of Christ explained in 
the New Testament, that although Christ is called 
“the Lamb of God,” it has been disputed to this 
day whether that expression was an allusion to 
the paschal lamb, or to the morning and evening 
sacrifice, or to the figure of the lamb in Isaiah, 
as a type of Divine patience and mediatorial suf- 
fermg. Neither the ‘substitution’ theory of the 
Mosaic sacrifice maintained by Bahr, nor the 
juristic theory of Kurz, are a matter of demon- 
stration. It is quite possible with Delitzsch to 
regard the sacrifice as a third something “ be- 
tween God and man, and the means for securing 
the atoning blood.” The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does indeed describe Christ as our 
High Priest who entered within the veil with the 
offering of His own blood ; but the only explanation 
which he offers of the necessity of such a sacrifice, 
or of the mode of its efficacy, is contained in the 
single word, that it was ‘ fitting’ (Heb. i. 10), and 
that it was necessary (Heb. vii. 3). 

It is the same with other expressions and 
analogies to which Dr. Olver appeals. I am not 
disputing that the view which, in common with 
the majority of Protestant divines, he has taken of 
the subject is justifiable. I admit that such a 
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view forms one ‘theory’ of all that is said in the 
New Testament about “the Blood of Christ.”* I 
admit further that some of the New Testament 
references do prove that this expression belongs to 
a mysterious and incognizable side of the mystery 
of the Atonement, which cannot be justly excluded, 
and which is not adequately accounted for by any 
view which, like that apparently of Mr. Page 
Hopps, regards the life and death of Christ exclu- 
sively under the aspects of His example and His 
influence over our souls. I only urge (i.) that all 
of these expressions have received varying inter- 
pretations among faithful Christians ; and (ii.) that 
as “it has not pleased Almighty God to reveal to 
us the plan of salvation in dialectics,” we should 
abstain from forcing upon our brethren any rigid or 
exclusive view as indispensable to right faith ;— 
especially as it 1s impossible to formulate such a 
view without the intrusion of inferences not 
strictly warranted by the teaching of Scripture. 
The metaphors of Scripture have never been de- 
fined by any of the sacred writers in the terms of 
systematic theology. There is scarcely one of the 
phrases used by Protestant writers on this subject 


* Acts xx. 28; Rom. iii. 25; v. 9; Eph. i. #5959 1e eee 
ix. 12,14; x. 19, 29; xii. 24; xiii. 20; 1 Pet. 1,2, 1931 J0nn 
i 7s v. Gs Mer. 1 6 s)¥) 9's viet 
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which is directly Scriptural. Neither ‘vicarious,’ 
nor ‘ substitution, nor ‘ satisfaction,’ (in this appli- 
cation), nor ‘ Atonement,’™ nor ‘expiation, occur in 
the New Testament ;f nor is it anywhere said that 
‘Christ saved us from the penalty of our sins ;” or 
that His death was a penalty at all; or that Christ 
propitiated God; or that God forgave us “for 
Christ’s sake.” { Again we find even in our own 
articles§ that ‘‘ Christ suffered, was crucified, dead 
and buried, to reconcile His Father unto us;’ and 
the same phrase “wt reconciliaret nobis Patrem” is 
found in the Augsburgh Confession; but in Scrip- 
ture, the phrase used (and that only in one or two 
passages) is the very different one that Christ 
reconciled ws to God, or that God reconciles us to 
Himself in or by Christ.|| The effect produced by 


Christ’s work was not, as is so falsely and so com- 


* Karadd\ay? is ‘reconciliation.’ 

| In point of fact there are no Greek words for ‘to expiate,’ 
nor for ‘ satisfaction.’ 

+ This phrase—one of the very commonest in relation to this 
subject—does indeed occur in our Authorized Version of Eph. 
iv. 82, and has probably had an immeasurably wide influence on 
the minds of those who accept the ‘substitution’ theory ; but 
the original is “in Christ,” as it is rightly rendered in the Re- 
vised Version, and it would be difficult to estimate the distance 
of meaning which separates the two expressions. 

§ Article 4. 

feCoreyve LS, 195" Rom: v2 10, 1); Colsi. 21. 
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monly preached, to effect a change in the mind of 
God. The change was in the mind of the sinner, 
and it is only in vague and mysterious metaphors 
that the subjective sense of the change in man can 
be described as an objective change in the regard 
of God towards those whom He has made. The ex- 
pression of St. Peter, “He bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree,” should rather be rendered, “He 
carried up (avjveyxev) our sins in His body on to (eis) 
the tree.” Some commentators have indeed given 
to the verb dvjveyxey a sacrificial sense in this verse 
(as in James 1. 21); but in what possible way can 
‘our sins’ be regarded as a victim? Once more, in 
Gal. 1. 13, 14, while it is said that Christ became a 
curse for us, the very words are excluded from the 
reference to Deut. xxi. 23, which would have been 
most required by the theory that God was making 
Christ bear a penalty in our stead ; for Christ is 
not called ‘accursed of God,—though Luther in 
his Commentary does not hesitate to use that ex- 
pression. By St. Paul the words ‘of God’ are 
designedly omitted. 

6. Dr. Olver has fairly answered objections 
which might be urged against so moderate and 
guarded a statement of the Evangelical doctrine 
as that which he has furnished. But he must 
remember that ordinary teachers are very rarely 
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content to confine themselves within such limits, 
or to use language so carefully selected. The use 
of the terms ‘wecarious’ and ‘expatory’ has for 
centuries led to expansions and elucidations much 
more detailed and indefinitely more objectionable 
than those which he has selected to represent their 
meaning. If we wish to see what becomes of them 
in the hands of ordinary teachers, we must read 
such hymns as those which tell us of the blood of 
Jesus being sprinkled, to satisfy God’s vengeance, 
over the burning throne; and that He ‘smoothed 
the Father’s angry face ;’ and that in the words 
of Sir Henry Wotton,— 


“One rosy drop from Jesus’ heart 
Was worlds of seas to quench God’s ire :’— 


or such sermons (and that by preachers of fame 
and position) as those which tell us that Jesus 
“wiped away the red anger-spot from the brow of 
God;”* or that ‘God drew His sword upon Cal- 
vary and slew His only Son;’t or that ‘ Christ 
took the cup in both His hands, and at one tremen- 
dous draught of love, He drank damnation dry;” 
and that so “ the feud between God and the poor 


* Dr. Cumming. 

} Prof. Parkes. An American criminal, trained in such 
forms of dogma, knelt at the foot of the gallows, and said, “J 
hold the blood of Christ between my soul and the flaming face of 
God, and die happy, assured that I am going to heaven.” 
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soul need not be continued,” because ‘‘it would be 
injustice to lay the sin upon the Substitute, and 
also upon the sinner.”* All these and many more 
expressions, which, though honestly meant, become 
in their issues little short of blasphemous, are the 
almost inevitable consequences of exclusive reason- 
ing about that single ‘aspect of the Atonement 
which is sometimes described as characteristically 
‘Protestant.’ And who can rest content with 
such travesties of moral law as this? Who can be 
morally satisfied with mere escape of punishment 
by transferrmg it to another who alone has not 
deserved it? Who would rejoice that the anguish 
due to him was rigorously exacted from Another, 
or—if such be indeed the true doctrine—would be 
able to understand any better that vicarious pun- 
ishment means the same thing as free forgiveness ? 
Christ suffered on our behalf; there is no warrant 
for the notion that He was punished in our stead. 
7. It is therefore extremely important to point 
out that, while we admit an expiatory element in 
the sacrifice of Christ,t there are certain errors 


* Mr. Spurgeon. 

| This is involved in the words ‘Aacuss, ikacripuov, We believe 
that in some way the blood of Christ was necessarily shed “ to 
render it possible for God to forgive sin without relaxation of 
the law of holiness.” If the question be asked, ‘ How 2?’ 
the answer is very simple—We cannot tell; it is not revealed. 
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often connected with the methods of expressing that 
side of the doctrine of the Atonement, which ought 
to be emphatically repudiated as dangerous and 
false. It is vain to urge that they spring as na- 
tural corollaries from the metaphors used in Scrip- 
ture. If those corollaries be in flagrant disaccord 
with the general teaching of Scripture, they must 
not be accepted, still less must they be forced upon 
the consciences of Christians as forming any part 
of Divine truth. 

(a) One of these errors, due perhaps in some 
measure to the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton, is the 
notion of what has been sometimes called “a con- 
tract in the secret council-chambers of the Trinity.” 
All such expressions are in their nature heretical. 
They may indeed be adopted in venial ignorance, 
for, as was said long ago, it is possible to hold 
heretical doctrines in a Catholic spirit (r@ aipetixa 
caSonuxas), as well as Catholic doctrines in an 
heretical spirit. But all terminology is seriously 
objectionable which seems to necessitate a kind of 
Tritheism, and which militates against the primary 
truth of the Unity of the Triune God. 


(b) It is far worse when, as is so common in 


Theology would have been a thousandfold wiser if it had been 
a thousandfold more humble, and had learned the admirable 
proverb of the Rabbis, ‘“ Learn to say, I do not know.” 
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popular hymns, and sermons, and tracts, the 
Atonement is described in such a way as to 
contrast the love of the Son with the wrath of the 
Father, as though the Father alone were actuated 
by a spirit of wrath and vengeance which required 
to be appeased, while the Son alone was filled 
with the tenderness and compassion which longed 
to redeem mankind. Common as such language 
is, and often as it has arrogated to itself the ex- 
clusive title of ‘orthodox,’ it daringly contradicts 
the invariable teaching of Scripture, which nowhere 
gives the smallest sanction to the error that the 
Atonement in any way effected any change in the 
mind of God.* 

(c) Nor again is it permissible to adopt the still 
more common statements which imply a disaccord 
between the mercy and justice of God,t as though 
these two qualities were not in Him identical, and 
as though there were, so to speak, a civil war 


* “One is the kindness of their mercy as the sentence of 
their justice, nor is there any division in action where there is 
no diversity in will.’—St. Leo. “The Scriptures do not 
represent the love of God to man as the effect, and the Atone- 
ment as the cause, but just the contrary ; the love of God as the 
cause, and the atonement as the effect.”—Campbell, ‘On the 
Atonement,’ p. 18. (Oxenham, ‘ Catholic Doctrine,’ p. 147.) 


| “The Evangelical scheme of reconciling justice with 
mercy,” wrote F. W. Robertson, “I consider the poorest effort 
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between the contending attributes of the Almighty. 
The mercy and justice of God are not distinct 
qualities, but inseparably blended together, so 
that ‘His whole nature is one great impulse to 
what is best.” * 

(ad) Nor again is it reverent or correct to describe 
the Atonement in the terms of a forensic transac- 
tion, as though the salvation of man was secured 
by a kind of legal fiction which wmputed to man a 
righteousness which it did not impart, and by a 
sort of capricious clemency and unreal relaxation 
of the law, treated him as innocent whereas in 
point of fact he was steeped in guilt. 

(¢) Least of all is it tolerable to describe God as 
angry with His Son, or as smiting the guiltless in 
order to appease a fury and satisfy a justice which 
must otherwise have smitten the guilty, as though 
it were a matter of indifference whether the inno- 
cent or the guilty suffered, so that some punish- 


ever made by false metaphysics. They simply misquote a text, 
“That He might be just and (yet) the Justifier,”’ whereas St. 
Paul says, “the just and the Justifier, z.e. just because the 
Justifier.”—‘ Life and Letters,’ 11.58. ‘‘ Justice is a fragment, 
mercy is a fragment, mediation is a fragment. What indeed 
are they but great vistas and openings into an inyisible world, 
in which is the point of view which would bring them alto- 
_ gether.’”” Mozley’s ‘ Universal Sermons,’ p. 200. 


* Archbishop Magee, ‘On the Atonement.’. 
6 
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ment was exacted. To talk thus is to use an- 
thropomorphic, or rather anthropopathic, language 
which is most dishonouring towards God, seeing 
that it even shocks and revolts the unsophisticated 
conscience of man. Those who use this language, 
or insist on the exclusive adoption of formulze 
which directly lead to it, depart from the simpli- 
city of the gospel, and place a stumbling-block 
before the childhood of the world. It is hardly 
even possible to state the ‘substitution’ or the 
‘vicarious’ theory in any form which does not 
shock the moral sense, except by so modifying the 
plain meaning of the words as to make it desirable 
to choose different words altogether. For “the 
doctrine of the Atonement rises altogether to 
another level; it parts company with the gross 
and irrational conception of mere naked material 
substitution of one person for another in punish- 
ment, and it takes its stand upon the power of 
love.” The bare substitution of one person to be 
punished in the place of another, often as it is 
preached, is an ignorant, barbarous, and pagan 
form of the doctrine against which Scripture pro- 
tests. The only form of substitution recognized 
in Seripture is moral, not literal ; it is a voluntary 
intervention of suffering and love.* 


* See Mozley’s admirable remarks in ‘ Universal Sermons,’ 
pp. 196, sgq. 
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8. Much that I have said points to the one 
conclusion—that it is perilous to press the meta- 
phors of Scripture into inferential systems, and 
still more perilous to make those systems the 
eround of controversy between Christians. ‘There 
could not be a more striking proof of this position 
than the consequences which followed from the 
attempt to systematize that single metaphor which 
described the effects of the Atonement as the pay- 
ment of a ransom. The inferences drawn from that 
metaphor involved the Church in a thousand years 
of extraordinary error. The question was raised, 
“To whom was the ransom paid?” and the shock- 
ing answer which satisfied the Church—an answer 
first given by Ireneus and then expanded by 
Origen—was that it was given to the devil! It 
must have been the unconscious influence of 
Gnostic dualism which could alone have made 
Christians content with a theory which first of all 
contemplated the existence of a kind of bargain 
between God and Satan, and then even accepted 
the strange notion of some of the Fathers that 
Satan was tricked into its acceptance! It is to 
St. Anselm and his ‘Cur Deus Homo’ that the 
Church owes its liberation from these wildly ex- 
travagant speculations. And yet Anselm in his 
turn fell into a counter-error, for to him is due in 
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a great measure the forensic conception which was 
afterwards developed by the schoolmen and re- 
formers, and which regarded the Atonement as 
the necessary payment of a debt, as though apart 
from Christ’s payment of it, God could not remit. 
Here again we find a contradiction of Scripture. 
What Christ came to reveal was the love of God 
to man, seeking man’s salvation. Of a need of 
compensation on God's part, neither He nor His 
apostles breathed a word. It is one more instance, 
or rather a series of instances, of rhetoric turned 
into logic; of emotional expressions made the 
basis of rigid syllogisms ; of inverted pyramids of 
theology resting only on an all but invisible apex ; 
“the ever-widening spiral ergo from the narrow 
aperture of single texts.” 

9. Thus on every side we see ourselves sur- 
rounded by error. Is it possible to point to the 
source of those errors and to avoid them? I 
believe that it is. 

(a) These and many other confusions of real 
but unconscious heresy have all had their root in 
one mistake. It is the mistake of isolating single 
metaphors, and torturing them into a number of 
inferential consequences, or tesselating several 
metaphors into a formal system. The metaphors 
under which the Atonement is described in Scrip- 
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ture are reducible to four, which may be summed 
up under four separate heads. 

1. ‘Thacpos, a sin-offering, an atoning’ sacrifice 
(eevee 3s John 1. 295 xix.°36 3-1) Core ve7 i-1 
John 1.7; Rev. v. 6). 

2. Karadrdy7, a reconciliation (Rom. v. 11; 
Same 9 s Bphsi 14, 16 3.1 Tims 5). 

3. ’Apvriavtpov, @ ransom from slavery (1 Tim. 
u. 6). The same metaphor of purchase from bond- 
age is involved in the verb dyopdfopas (Gal. iv. 5 ; 
Pomevi 18; 1 Pet.-1. 18). 

4, Satisfaction, or the discharge of a debt, a 
metaphor which cannot be expressed in Greek by 
any single word, but is involved in Gal. v. 3; 2 
Some Oe ite) 14570 Pete. 18, and im. some 
of our Lord’s parables, as in Matt. xx. 28. 

To these main metaphors might be added others 
like those which describe the effects of the atone- 
ment as purification by means of the sprinkling of 
blood, or the covering of filthy robes by a white 
garment. ‘The above are, however, the main forms 
of illustration, and their very variety serves to 
show that it is dangerous to build particular and 
figurative illustrations into solid edifices of dog- 
matic theology.” 


* See Coleridge, ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ Literary Remains. 
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(b) But now it will be observed that each of 
these metaphors describes the Atonement 7 its 
effects, not in its essence; in its relation to us, not 
in its relation to God. The means of redemption 
are represented to us as a transcendent truth to be 
believed by the reason, not comprehended by the 
understanding. Every error respecting the Atone- 
ment has risen from the vanity which leads us 
to construct scholastic Theodiceas. But of the 
Divine side of the Atonement, the only thing 
which we can ever rightly say is that Lgnorando 
cognoscitur. Of the mysterious act, the operative 
cause, we know and can know nothing. “It is 
transcendent, factwm est, and beyond the informa- 
tion contained in the enumeration of the fact, it 
can be characterized only by the consequences.” * 

10. Let us then leave these schemes, and philo- 
sophies, and plans of salvation, and watchwords, 
and phrases, and shibboleths, and theories, and 
verbal disputes, and inferential perplexities, and 
uncharitable controversies. “ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols ”—from the idols of theology, 
and the idols of the temple, from false notions of 
dogma, and false types of orthodoxy, and false 
types of goodness. Let us not put words in the 


* Coleridge, ubi supra. 
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place of things. Above all, let us not argue our- 
selves into false conceptions of God, as though He 
were an Evil Demiurge demanding sanguinary 
propitiation, or a pagan deity subject to some 
over-ruling necessity. After all, it is the compre- 
hensible side of the Atonement in its results for 
us, not the metaphysical aspect of it on its Divine 
side which alone is potent to touch the soul. A 
correct theory of the Atonement—even if any 
theory can be correct, respecting which Christians 
have never felt any certainty—is absolutely value- 
less apart from its moral influence. Let us be 
content to embrace God’s means of salvation in 
Christ, by living as men whom Christ has re- 
deemed, and not by the vain endeavour to explain 
insoluble mysteries, or to intrude into Divine 
counsels. Nothing but failure can come of these 
attempts to fly up into the secrets of the Deity on 
the waxen wings of the understanding. ‘‘ Serip- 
ture,” says Bishop Butler, “has left this matter of 
the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left some- 
what in it unrevealed;” so that “all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, at least 
uncertain.” Ought it not to suffice that the 
means of grace provided for us by the life and 
death of Christ are a proof of God’s inestimable 
love, and a claim upon us for boundless gratitude ? 
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Is it not enough to say that Christ’s death is the 
means of our life; that it is a reconciling sacrifice ; 
that it is but one act of that sacrifice which 
marked the submission of His whole will to that 
of His Father; that it has redeemed us from the 
power of sin and Satan; that it was the appointed 
means of our regeneration, of our new life, of our 
ransom from the bondage of Satan, of our satisfac- 
tion for the debt of sin, of our being reconciled to 
God, of our hope of glory? If we believe all this, 
and if we live in the spirit of our belief—if we 
hold fast to the truths that Christ died for all, 
and that His work was the expression of God’s 
love to the whole world, we may rest in the words 
alike of the Tridentine catechism and of the 
English Prayer-book ;* and need enter no further 
into the transcendent and incognizable aspect of 
the Atonement than to say that it was “after a 
certain admirable manner,” but how we know not 
—a “full, perfect, and sufficient redemption, pro- 
pitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual, and there is 
none other satisfaction for sin but that alone.” 


* Art. xxxi.; and see Arts. ii., vii., xv., XViil. 
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T may save repetition to begin by saying that 
the writer of the present paper is in general 
agreement with Dr. Olver, so far as regards the 
main questions touched upon in this discussion. 
Any points on which a mode of expression different 
from that of Dr. Olver might be preferred, are 
subordinate, and may be passed over. At the 
stage now reached, it seems better also to refrain 
from working afresh over the Scriptural material 
summarized in various forms in the preceding 
papers, and to devote the available space to re- 
marks suggested by them. 

In discussing the “Scripture doctrine of the 
Atonement,” there are two enquiries which it is 
useful to distinguish, We may consider what 
questions were raised by the Scripture writers, and 
how they answered those questions; or we may 
discuss the precise answer which their teaching 
warrants us in giving to owr questions—questions 
shaped by ages of subsequent discussion, and by 
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what seem to us the necessities of a credible 
scheme of religious thought. The two enquiries 
are very closely connected, but they are not neces- 
sarily the same. The first, which belongs to 
Biblical Theology rather than to dogmatics proper, 
is the natural preliminary to the second; and it 
has this attraction, that men who differ on the 
second question, may, on the first, arrive at a large 
measure of agreement. This also is perhaps the 
topic most naturally suggested by the title of the 
Symposium. The preceding papers, however, with 
the exception of Mr. Mackennal’s, occupy them- 
selves with the second question. They contain, 
indeed, much interesting discussion of the Biblical 
materials ; but the object of the discussion is to 
show what dogmatic determinations are to be 
accepted, or perhaps what are to be rejected and 
disallowed by the modern Church. This is, of 
course, a most legitimate as well as a most impor- 
tant subject for inquiry. Only, it is difficult to 
discuss both topics advantageously within the 
required limits. If, however, both are to be dis- 
cussed, or the one for the sake of the other, that 
makes it all the more desirable to avoid the per- 
fectly interminable question about the merits of 
statements occurring in hymns and in popular 
sermons. ‘Those statements, probably, have often 
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as good a right to be taken metaphorically, as 
many of the Scripture sayings have, which are 
explained in that way. But whether this be so 
or not, the theological alternatives supplied by 
Confessions of Churches and by accredited schools 
of theology may give work enough. 

Our Lord’s sacrifice—His suffering and eee 
have operated most profoundly on the minds of 
men; and it never was in question that they were 
designed so to operate. The question has rather 
been, whether any other kind of efficiency should 
be ascribed to this sacrifice, and if so, what kind ? 
And as the influence on the minds of men may 
depend much on what is believed as to the ends 
and result of the sacrifice, this question is far from 
being merely speculative. Our Lord’s death is 
spoken of in Scripture as the very turning-point 
of the achievement by which He delivers us from 
our sins, rectifies our relations with God, opens for 
us and bestows on us a destiny of everlasting 
blessedness. How is His dying, or why should it 
be, so efficacious? How is it so indispensable and 
so operative towards the great result? It may 
be that to this there is no answer at all; the 
reason of the Atonement is, in that case, a blank 
mystery. Or, it may be that the death is operative 
only by its purifying and iluminative influence on 
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human minds; it discloses truths, and it gives 
them a force to melt and win the heart which 
they could not otherwise have acquired. Or, it 
may be that the death becomes the ground, or the 
justification, of Divine procedure, which otherwise 
could not fitly, or not so fitly, take place. This 
third alternative covers the views which have 
generally prevailed in the Church; it is a state- 
ment of them in the most general form. The 
main debate, then, about the Atonement has been 
whether the explanation of the doctrine shall con- 
fine itself within the limits suggested by the second 
alternative, or shall embrace something more, in 
the lines suggested either by the first or by the 
third. But from the nature of the case it follows 
that this something more, if admitted at all, proves 
to be something very weighty and important. In 
short, the question about the Atonement is still 
in substance that which Episcopius (writing to 
Grotius) formulated long ago, An circa Deum 
aliquid effecerit ? 

Now it is important to remark that the writers 
in this Symposium, by common consent, have 
recognized in the Atonement, as exhibited in 
Scripture, an aspect or element of true propitia- 
tion, expiation, or satisfaction. I ought probably 
to except Mr. Page Hopps. While he readily 
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acknowledges the existence in the Bible of this 
strain of teaching, yet, if I do not misinterpret 
him, he finds in such passages only adaptations of 
Biblical teaching to modes of thought and feeling 
which were local and transient ; adaptations which. 
ought to be reckoned to the vesture of Bible 
teaching, and not to its permanent substance. On 
the other hand, the recognition of this element by 
writers like Dr. Littledale and Canon Farrar is in 
one view all the more significant, because they are 
disposed to treat it as wholly transcendental ; real, 
but incapable of being explained or understood. 
For them apparently (perhaps the remark applies 
more fully to Canon Farrar) the moral or subjective 
way of understanding the Atonement is the only 
one. The sacrifice of our Lord is an irresistible 
manifestation of love in union with purity; it 
embodies a conclusive assurance of the reality of 
the grace which meets penitence, and goes forth 
to seek the penitent ; these and other the like con- 
siderations furnish for these writers what may be 
called the intelligible rationale of the Atonement. 
But they own that there is more in it; and while 
the reverent recognition of this is not only of great 
importance in reference to their own mode of 
thought and of teaching, it also illustrates the 
strength of the evidence in favour of a doctrine, 
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for which the modern theological mind is not 
ereatly disposed to make room. 

Let us consider, however, this assertion of the 
entirely transcendental nature of the expiatory ele- 
ment or aspect in our Lord’s work. This cannot 
mean, surely, that we are unable to reduce to com- 
plete and perfect theory the principles involved in 
the Atonement. There is no leading doctrine of 
Scripture of which the same thing might not be 
said. The meaning must be that while the re- 
vealed fact is acknowledged, that the sacrifice of 
Christ avails to put away sin, vo account of the 
principles on which it so avails, can be given, or 
ought to be attempted. If so, it follows that at 
this point we are barred out from insight into the 
ways of God and from sympathy with them; our 
minds may bow to a beneficent mystery, but may 
not rise towards it on the wings either of a partial 
knowledge or of a grateful sympathy; for sym- 
pathy, too, requires ght. Now it strikes one that 
the Biblical writers do not appear to have regarded 
the Atonement, or this aspect of it, as surrounded 
with such utter darkness. Surely, in the New 
Testament, the virtue of our Lord’s death to 
abolish guilt, and to transform our relations to 
God, is not treated as a thing so inaccessible to 
human thought or human feeling. Rather it seems 
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to be conceived as fitted to take that strong hold 
on mind and heart which mere mystery cannot 
take. The great benefit is celebrated in exulting 
and ready speech ; it comes before us as something 
that may be approached on various sides, and as 
something that conveys iulumination to all the 
neighbouring benefits of the redemptive system. 
Moreover, it is presented as a motive, or as a 
power in minds that hold the faith of it; and the 
operation due to it in that relation is reasoned out 
with force and ease, in a manner suggestive not of 
darkness but of hght. 

However, the question after all, of course, is, 
how much specific teaching on the point can be 
made sure of in the Scriptures, fairly interpreted ? 
It has been said that the scheme of the present 
paper excludes detailed re-examination of the Bib- 
lical material ; and perhaps I ought not to canvass 
the execution by others of a task, the difficulties 
of which I do not myself encounter. Still, I shall 
venture to say that the line of treatment adopted 
in Canon Farrar’s interesting survey of the evidence 
is In some respects unsatisfactory. For example, 
in an examination of Scripture doctrine it seems 
irrelevant to allege the varying interpretations of 
faithful Christians; for if no such variety were 
possible, there would be no need of examination. 
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And it seems a false principle to hold, that because 
terms are in themselves susceptible of different 
meanings, and metaphors, in particular, are capable 
of being understood in more than one way, there- 
fore the teaching of a writer who uses those terms 
and metaphors cannot be fixed. Whether a given 
writer held a definite doctrine on a subject handled 
by him is a historical question, to be settled by 
examination of his continuous statements. If he 
uses metaphors, much will depend on the relations 
in which he-places them, the way in which he 
combines them, the constancy with which he re- 
turns to them, and other circumstances. Meta- 
phorical language may be so managed in itself, 
and so combined with language not metaphorical, 
as to convey an unambiguous meaning, with great 
point and force. 

It seems also to be a misleading antithesis to 
say that the effect of the Atonement was not to 
produce ‘“‘a change in the mind of God: the 
change was in the mind of the sinner.” This 
statement is explained in the following sentences 
in such a way as, apparently, reduces the effect of 
the Atonement to a subjective sense of change in 
the sinner himself. It is very right, certainly, to 
guard against the idea that God is mutable, or 
subject to the sway of second causes. But it is a 
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common-place of theology, that without impeach- 
ment of His immutability, God’s way of acting, 
His expression of His mind, varies according to 
the case presented, according to the conditions 
with which He deals. The case of sin not atoned 
for, and that of sin atoned for by the Son of God— 
the case of the sinner if he were to be dealt with 
by himself, for himself, and that of the sinner in 
relation to a Mediator who has put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself, are very distinguishable 
cases. There is nothing irrational in saying that 
the new element in the second case is the reason 
and ground for an altered mode of Divine action 
and dealing; or that God has mercifully provided 
this new element, that such an altered mode of 
action on His part might fitly have place. There 
is nothing irrational in it, and there is everything 
in Scripture to persuade us to believe it. It is 
true that the change in a very important sense is 
en us, not on Him. The change, however, is not 
merely a change in our mind; it is a change in 
our whole relation, consisting in this—that we 
have now with us and for us a Mediator who has 
borne our sins. It is not merely a change of 
Verhalten, but also, and earlier, a change of Ver- 
haltmss ; whereupon a new unfolding of Divine 
procedure is to be believed and expected. This is 
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the xatadday? which is in the mind of the Apostle 
in 2 Cor. v. 

It will be admitted that in the New Testament 
our Lord’s death is referred to, not merely as a 
sorrowful experience which befel Him while He 
was pursuing His beneficent purposes, but as some- 
thing powerfully operative for us, and designed to 
be so. He secured our well-being by dying for us. 
Then, still further, His death was for our sins: it 
was for us, because it was for our sins. Nor will 
it be maintained that His dying was for our sins, 
only as His miracles or His teachings were so, 7. e. 
as portions of a history, all of which fitted well to 
the mission of one who came to save His people 
from their sins. Candid men will not deny that, 
in the large class of passages occurring on the 
point, a far more specific relation, a far more direct 
efficiency, is implied. Still further, it is plain that 
Christ in His dying is represented as having dealt 
with sin, considered as sin past, which had left 
behind it ill-desert. This is not said to exclude 
other modes in which Christ’s sacrifice and re- 
demption bear on our deliverance from sin; but 
only to assert the distinctness and prominence 
given in the New Testament to the point specified 
—the bearing of His death on sin considered as 
past, entailing ill-desert, and awaiting judgment. 
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All this was quite familiar to the mind of the New 
Testament writers. It was not to them something 
artificial and far-fetched, requiring to be apologized 
for and explained away. It only required to be 
asserted, demonstrated, and believed. 

Now in the view of all this, the passages must 
be taken and estimated in which greater fulness 
and precision of statement appear to be applied to 
the theory of the whole procedure. The latter 
rise out of the former with perfect consistency and 
perfect ease. As to St. Paul’s teaching, for ex- 
ample; take the three passages—Rom. 11. 24—26; 
eeeorev. 19——-2) + Galvin .13;°514; let. the sensé 
of each clause be fixed by the tenor of the con- 
text; and is it possible to escape this conclusion, 
that, according to the Apostle, Christ brought our 
deliverance to pass by doing right to the princi- 
ples which connect sin with doom, and that He 
did right to these by making Himself the sufterer 
in our place? But for the unwillingness of men 
to see the Apostle committed to a doctrine which 
they happen to think unreasonable or unsafe, 
there would be little hesitation in admitting this. 
But after all, when the Apostle so teaches, when 
he brings this ratzonale of our Lord’s work to the 
front, he only puts in evidence elements already 
present in the case, and pre-supposed in those pas- 
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sages which in terms are less precise. In the con- 
nection between sin and its consequences, we are 
compelled to recognise an order of forces, which 
may be variously named, may be traced to princi- 
ples in various ways, but which, at all events, 
have a judicial character, or operate on judicial 
principles. The point asserted is that the Lord in 
His dying dealt with this fact in our condition ; 
and He did so not by annulling, subverting, or 
denying the order referred to, but in some sublime 
and wonderful way by giving effect to it, by doing 
right to it, im becoming a sufferer in our place. 
The doctrine of the satisfaction only implies that 
this was done according to some worthy rule, 
some standard applicable to so great a matter. 

It is quite true that this does not supply to us 
a complete theoretical explanation; it does not 
enable us to clear up the jurisprudence of the 
transaction. There remain questions which we 
gladly own we cannot answer so as to remove all 
mystery. We can point to our Lord’s person, 
to His relation to the Law, as its author and 
maintainer, to His relation to the human race, as 
regions of truth in which it may reasonably be 
believed the remaining difficulties may find their 
explanation. We propose to do this, and no more. 
In order to remove all mystery we should have to 
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reduce every step and every element of the process 
to some analogy drawn from human experience, and 
sanctioned by general human consent. That can- 
not be done. The case is sublimely and divinely 
singular. It may then be maintained that nothing 
is done, because all is not done. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that here the very links are fur- 
nished, by which the mystery, ever present where 
God is, may lay more effective hold of the mind 
and heart. The task set for our Lord, and the 
method and means by which He achieved it, are so 
far made clear. In consequence of this, our Lord’s 
work comes into conscious relation with elements 
of our need; it lends the influence of its majesty 
and its pathos to reinforce our sense of truths 
which otherwise we might be willing to conceal ; 
and a new light is shed on the tie between us and 
Him. Hence the value which has always been set 
on these doctrinal determinations of the elements 
in our Lord’s work. Our Lord’s task was set, by 
the conditions in which He found us:—the Law 
violated by our sin; the Supreme government 
wronged by our rebellion; desert claiming its 
due. The method adopted was not to overbear or 
compromise these elements of the case, but to do 
right to them. And the means by which He did 
it were submission and suffering in our room. No 
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doubt a mystery continues to cleave to the task 
undertaken; for we cannot determine how that 
task took shape as it offered itself to our Lord. A 
mystery continues to cleave to the method and 
means adopted ; for we can give no complete ex- 
planation as to how His submission and suffering 
avails to set us right in reference to those ele- 
ments of our state as sinners. But this mystery 
does not hinder us from perceiving a want sup- 
plied, a principle upheld, a special tie between the 
Lord and men established. It is indeed quite 
congruous to all the rest of the revelation of grace, 
that in this matter we should find our Lord com- 
ing nearer to us, identifying Himself more fully 
with us, undertaking more on our behalf than we 
are able thoroughly to explain. 

Canon Farrar, in an interesting passage of his 
paper, has collected a lst of the modes of view, or 
of expression, which in his opinion ought at all 
events to be repelled or expelled from the treat- 
ment of this doctrine, whatever may in other 
respects be the dogmatic formula adopted. I am 
unable to agree to all his statements; they appear 
to me to be in some cases based on misconception ; 
but I abstain from discussing them, in order that 
I may say something of the significance of the 
doctrine of the atonement for the human con- 
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sciousness, or, as it 1s sometimes phrased, for the 
‘believer’s experience. 

I wish to advert to this, because I admit that 
the closing remarks in Mr. Mackennal’s paper are 
well worthy of great attention. He says that 
“the supreme expression of God’s government of 
man. is the consciousness of humanity; nor have 
we any means of apprehending the reason of the 
atonement apart from the work it accomplishes in 
the spiritual consciousness of the race.” I think he 
carries this further than some of us could be dis- 
posed to follow him. But at all events it is true 
that the revelation of the atonement, or of any- 
thing else, must be a disclosure of its significance 
for the understanding, heart, and conscience of 
man. ‘The only hmitation to this, so far as 
appears, might be found in the idea, that in reve- 
lation itself there might be elements, intended to 
remind us, by their irreducible mystery, that 
God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, but exceed 
ours infinitely. Apart from that idea, the general 
principle must hold. Whatever the atonement 
may be in itself, we can only know it, as it opens 
a meaning to us. 

Now the work of Christ is intended to be the 
basis of our fellowship with God, here and _ here- 
after. It is not intended to establish the con- 
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sciousness of humanity in a self-sufficient egotism 
of goodness, but to establish us in the apprehen- 
sion of the eternal God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus, and in a fellowship with Him. This must 
involve, as:between Him and us, great though the 
disparity be, the element of a mutual understand- 
ing (“ He hath given us an understanding to know 
Him that is true”) and a mutual agreement and 
consent. That agreement and consent has respect 
to the facts of the history which has run its 
course, between man and God—out of nothing else 
could it arise; and in the case of each man it 
must have special respect to his own moral his- 
tory—to God’s interest in that, and to his own 
iterest in it. This mutual understanding and 
consent comes to pass through Christ. Neces- 
sarily it must be rudimentary and imperfect here, 
beset with darkness even if it be real ; but it may 
deepen and become luminous in the life to come. 
It must include the recognition of, and the con- 
sent to whatever is in the mind of God concerning 
sin, and, in particular, whatever determines sin to 
be a ground of judicial separation from God. If 
the atonement was an act in which Christ, as our 
Head and Representative, dealt really and ade- 
quately with that element in the case, then in the 
recognition of the atoning sacrifice the foundation 
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is laid for the recognition, with peculiar gratitude 
and contrition, of the judicial character of God, 
and His judicial relation to sin. That stands fast 
as something accepted and consented to. Can 
there be a basis for a durable and thorough fellow- 
ship, an inward and personal consent to God on 
the part of a sinner, which does not embrace a 
real doing of right to this great fact in the Divine 
character ? 

The line of argument indicated has a very im- 
portant bearing on the whole idea of repentance 
considered as a permanent element of Christian 
character and Christian blessedness. It has an 
important bearing also on the mode of feeling 
towards Christ, and on the sense of union to Him 
and fellowship with Him. But all this signifi- 
cance of the atonement for human thought and 
human feeling will be found to depend on the 
conviction that the sacrifice is significant for God 
as well as for man. 
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Rev. CROSBY BARLOW, M.A. 


HEN the Apostle Paul tells us that “God 

was in Christ reconciling,” or atoning, “ the 

world unto Himself,” he gives us in a word the 

most valuable hint as to the nature, the manner, 
and the efficacy of the Atonement. 

There are, however, precautions, without the 
observance whereof we shall err greatly. We must 
not attempt to expound the Atonement without a 
full acknowledgment of the Atoner. We must not 
forget that Atonement is not a Divine expedi- 
ent; it is, and must be, part of the Eternal Counsel 
of Jehovah, the Unchanging. 

THE AtToNER.—The Apostle, in the passage 
quoted, refers the Atonement not to Christ, but to 
‘God in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self” (2 Cor. v. 19). It is by our Lord Jesus 

thrist that we receive the Atonement (Rom. y. 11), 
but it is God who atones. 

(God Himself is the Atoner, and is not indeed 
the Christ, but is in Christ for that purpose. 
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Strangely enough, countless Christians will count 
the phrase uncouth, and the idea unfamiliar; they 
will even be ready to reject the suggestion at once 
on the ground of its seeming novelty. Weare not 
to account for the unfamiliarity of the truth, but 
must protest against the assumption that what- 
soever is novel to a student of Christian doctrine, is, 
merely as novel, to be condemned. We remember 
that Divine Revelation is not a “ special creation,” 
but an evolution; a development. The sum of 
truth which we are called to admit and receive 
was not born into the world as Athena was given 
to Olympus. God has spoken in many parts and 
many manners by the prophets. Every successive 
inspired document has added to the precision and 
extent of our knowledge; and thus has_ been 
marked by novelty ; and this novelty has been the 
first evidence of each successive revelation. <A re- 
velation is such, not by its agreements with, but 
by its differences from, previous revelations. So 
also, unless the Church, or the individual, has been 
already led into all the truth, there are yet novel 
statements to be made. This will be especially 
true in connection with any topic which, like the 
Atonement, fails to secure unanimity of thought 
among the devoutest of theologians. 

The statement, seeming novel, is, after all, the 
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expression of Paul’s own doctrine. It will, how- 
ever, need illustration; and the illustration shall 
be an argument, not a digression. The question 
is about God as the Atoner; and it is well known 
that the progressive character of revelation is not 
more marked in any other direction than in refer- 
ence to the knowledge of God. Beginning with 
Abram, we learn that he was of idolatrous family : 
“They served other gods” (Josh. xxiv. 2). He 
appears, however, as a believer in one God. The 
names Elohim and Jehovah occur and recur in his 
history, but this appears to be by anticipation on 
the part of the inspired historian. At all events, 
we find that he knew God imperfectly, and only 
in the name El Shaddai, not in the name Jehovah 
(Exod. vi. 3). This name, indicative of a change- 
less eternity, becomes in subsequent times the 
distinctive, proper name of Israel’s King and Re- 
deemer. ‘This is my name for ever, and this is 
my memorial unto all generations” (Ex. i. 15). 
This new name, from its first explicit assumption 
by the Lord, is associated with the idea of redemp- 
tion and deliverance. Next we learn that it was 
very early defined as emphatically singular ; not 
only in Deuteronomy, but in Exodus as well, do we 
find the soleness, the aloneness, of Jehovah re- 
cognized, while its maintenance is a prominent 
motive of prophetic literature. 


st 
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Next we see how man is related to the One 
eternal redeeming Jehovah. Genesis shows man in 
the image according to or after the likeness of 
Elohim. God is maker, benefactor, law-giver, 
judge, giver of evangelical promise. We read on 
and learn lessons of His providence; but in the 
Davidic times we come on a marvellous thing, in 
two distinct forms. Jehovah says of David's seed, 
“T will be his Father, and he shall be my son” (2 
‘Sam. vi. 14). The like is subsequently said in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 6. Jews of that period may have 
regarded this Divine relationship of their kings as 
a special and precious royal prerogative. We, how- 
ever, knowing that Jehovah is not a regarder of per- 
sons, see clearly that these passages contain that 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in which Isaiah 
rejoiced, and which Malachi saw as a fundamental, 
a constituent element of our humanity (Is. lxii. 
iGseMlalia, 63.11. 10). 

The other form in which the Divine Fatherhood 
is presented is that which we find in the second, 
a distinctly Messianic, psalm. Here we read—“ I 
will declare the decree: Jehovah hath said unto 
me, Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee.” This clearly is not to be apphed with any 
literalness to David, or any monarch of his line, 
although it is fairly to be taken in connection with 
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the passages cited. The literal application is one 
of prophetic character, and is made to Him of 
whom Gabriel said to Mary, “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the High-— 
est shall overshadow thee ; therefore, also, that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God” (Luke i. 35). The human child 
born of Mary is begotten of God; the only begot- 
ten Son (John 1.18). This new form of Divine 
Fatherhood is, in some of its consequences, appre- 
hensible even by our finite minds; although we 
cannot, even in those particulars of which we can 
lay hold, comprehend the whole truth. Wesee at 
once that Divine Fatherhood and human mother- 
hood imply a union of Divine and human nature in 
the offspring, Jesus. We see further that the ex- 
ternal, material humanity, was not Divine; it grew, 
it hungered, it was subject to weariness, it suffered, 
it died ; the external physical frame was of Mary, 
and of our mortal nature. Again, there are ele- 
ments in our mental life by which we take in 
information, and acquire knowledge ; others, by 
which we interpret experience, and make moral 
character our own; by these elements—by their 
finiteness, no less than by their spiritual character, 
we are progressive beings. All these elements— 
the lower degree of our immortal nature, the 
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psyche, with sense-capacity and intellectual and 
rational powers—all the natural degree of life in 
Jesus was born of Mary, and was of our nature. 
Thus “He grew in wisdom and stature and in 
orace (wpoéxoT Te copia Kat HAtKia Kal Xapute) with 
God and men” (Luke 1. 52); thus He was temp- 
ted (Matt. iv. 1—10) in all points like as we are 
(tempted in every respect, even to identity of man- 
ner) (Heb. iv. 15); thus He depended on spiritual 
comfort, ministered to Him by angels (Matt. iv. 
11; Luke xxii. 43); thus He learned obedience by 
the things which He suffered, and was made per- 
fect by His sufferings (Heb. ii. 10; v. 8). Thus 
far was Jesus human ; not of the nature of angels, 
much less Divine, but of the seed of Abraham 
(Heb. i. 16). 

There is, however, a union of the Divine with 
the human in the unique personality of Jesus. 
“God was in Christ” (2 Cor. v. 19). But as we 
say this we remember that God is Jehovah, the 
Sole, the Alone; and inferring, as we do, that the 
Divine in Jesus is not derived, nor the result of 
any sundering of the Eternal, we say with bold- 
ness, that the Divine element in Jesus is the One 
God, the One Jehovah; and thus, that in the 
man of Nazareth and Calvary we see the fulness 


of the Godhead, all the pleroma in Him, bodily 
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(Col. i. 19; ii. 9). Thus the humanity subsists in, 
and is made complete by, the indwelling Divinity; 
wherefore He who said, “‘ Before Abraham was I 
am” (John vill. 58), said also, “JI am in the 
Father, and the Father in Me” (John xiv. 11). 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father 
(John xiv. 9). Jesus, then, is no second in a trine 
of Divine Persons, but is one Person, the absolute 
unity of essential Divinity, of perfect Humanity, 
of infinite and ever-acting Spirit. 

Observe that we say ‘ perfect humanity’ for this 
reason ; Jesus was, indeed, born with every imper- 
fection of our nature; not only was He a babe 
capable of growth and instruction, but He was 
liable to temptation, and thus had all that peccable 
humanity which is open to evil solicitations, and 
is unready to act in harmony with eternal good- 
ness and truth: in an agony of prayer He strove 
for the setting aside for ever of all self-will: “Not 
My will, but Thine, be done” (Luke xxii. 42), 
‘The life of Jesus is indeed unintelligible except as 
the presence of the Divine in a humanity by 
which He was in all things like His brethren 
(Heb. i. 17), and as an experience and a work in 
which He was made perfect,—made perfect in a 
sense in which He had been not perfect. In short, 
this personality was inharmonious and became 
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an absolute harmony; Jesus was glorified. The 
elorification consisted clearly in the loss of every 
imperfection and limitation, and resulted in the 
becoming Divine of that humanity which had 
been a scene of moral defect (not, however, of sin), 
and subject to all limitations comprised under the 
term finite. Man is man as the shadow of God or 
His image; he is more man when he is the like- 
ness of God; and this because God is eternally 
human, even as the progress of humanity is an 
eternal approach to the Divine. Every humanity 
is a finited manifestation of the Divine humanity. 
That in which God was vested in the incarnation, 
in ceasing to be defective and finite, became one 
and the same with the eternal Divine humanity, 
and thus Jesus was glorified with that glory 
which He had with the Father before the world 
was (John xvii. 5), and carrying with Him all His 
human experience and consciousness He declares 
that to Him is given all power on earth and in 
the heavens (Matt. xxviii. 18). 

Thus, then, do we understand the person of the 
Atoner as described by Paul: ‘‘ God was in Christ 
- atoning the world unto Himself.” “This is our 
God, we have waited for Him, and He will save us; 
this is Jehovah, we have waited for Him, we will 
be glad and rejoice in His salvation” (Isa. xxv. 9). 
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Atonement is not an Hapedient.—lf Atonement 
be in its essence the making of man at one with 
God, it is clear that this must be regarded as an 
eternal purpose of Jehovah; the work itself must 
have been the prime aim of the Creator, and all 
that can have been specially the result of the fall 
must surely consist in the special means rendered 
necessary by that fall, and the consequent corrup- 
tion of man’s will, and perversion of his under- 
standing. Thus we have before us two themes, 
the essence of Atonement, and the historic means 
whereby it has been accomplished. 

Atonement in its essence is co-ordination, or 
harmonizing that which. may and should form a 
unity, but which in fact does not do so. It has 
been suggested that the English word is at-tone, 
quasi ad tonum justum reducere, 1. e. attune. The 
objections to this etymology are obvious. The 
word is at-one, ad unum, to reduce to unity that 
which is sundered, or manifold. The atoning will 
always, therefore, be a co-ordinating, or har- 
monizing, and will, whenever there is opposition 
as well as severance, be reconciliation. At present 
we have to consider the eternal purpose, and thus 
we have before us the condition of unfallen man, a 
condition needing to be co-ordinated and _ har- 
monized with the character, the will, and wisdom 
of God, but not needing reconciliation. 
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It is the atonement as a prime, a constitutional 
necessity that we have to consider. Infants 
stumble and fall for want of a very complex co- 
~ ordination of sense, volition, and muscular action, 
both voluntary and reflex. The imperfect and 
inefficient 1s always so either through defect of 
nature, or, where the physical or mental organism 
is not defective, through want of that physiolo- 
gical co-ordination which we may call an at-one- 
ness of faculties ; and in this case there is need for 
atonement, or making at-one, or co-ordination. 

In Ecclesiastes (vil. 29) we are told that “God 
hath made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” ‘The uprightness of man’s crea- 
tion was in his mental and physical constitution, 
the “heavens and earth” of Genesis (1. 1), and 
does not imply perfection of thought, knowledge, 


¢ ? 


were not 
in accord with goodness or truth. When we find 
in the work of the sixth day, that man is to be 
created in God’s image, after His likeness, but 1s 
created in the image only, and not in the likeness 


or character; hence man’s “ inventions’ 


as well, we feel that there 1s even so early a mark 
of incompleteness in the work. “In our image or 
shadow,” this is immediate end attained; “after 
our likeness,” this is remoter and aimed at. So 
man is among the things which God created to 
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make (Gen. il. 3; see margin). Man’s condition 
was not perfect ; though rightly organized in body 
and soul, he needed a complete co-ordination. 
Man has will and understanding; he is free to 
learn and free to choose, and needs to think in 
harmony with goodness, and to choose in harmony 
with truth ; these two habits are the conditions of 
a blessed life. Hence is it that man is called to 
obey in freedom, and to be free through and in 
obedience. If this end had been attained, or, in 
the Divine wisdom, had been attainable at the 
beginning, there had been no need of probation and 
discipline. Whatever be the genuine spiritual 
facts embodied in the record of the garden planted 
in Eden, it is clear that the veto put upon the 
eating of the tree of knowledge had a probationary 
purpose: it was the Divine aim that man should 
be made perfect by obedience. Every prior per- 
fection he probably had, but that of a personal 
moral character was to be formed as means to an 
absolute and eternal conformity with the Divine 
nature. Man needed to be atoned with God. He 
whose thoughts and affections as they arise within 
him, and embody themselves in every possible 
activity, are in harmony with the good and true, 
is at one in himself, at one with the universe, and 
at one with God. Such men the Lord desires to 
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see, to such men alone can he impart Himeelf, 
making them partakers of the Divine nature; in 
such men alone can God find nothing left to desire, 
and thus this atonement is necessary. How the 
atonement would have been accomplished had 
man not fallen is a question which we can by no 
means solve. 

The actual atonement. Manis not in the organic 
perfection in which he was created. He isso fallen 
that he can and does err in thought, not merely 
from ignorance, but from perversity also. His will 
is corrupt. The perfect will isa perfect, a right- 
eous love, and man’s heart has become selfish, his 
very noblest instincts show the depth of his corrup- 
tion. He is in antagonism to his brother, at 
enmity with God. The whole record of revelation 
from the fall is a double narrative, it tells of con- 
stant new adaptation of Divine teaching and help 
to human needs, and of constant new outgrowths 
of man’s corruption. At length reconciliation was 
effected in the fulness of time, when the carnal 
mind could not be subject to the law of God (Rom. 
viii. 7), when the world lay wholly in the arms of 
the wicked one, and was ready to be smitten with a 
curse (Mal. iv.6). Then in man’s direst fall the 
reconciliation was effected by God in Christ, that 
He might be able to save to the uttermost (Heb. 
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vil. 25). The access of the Divine to the human 
had undergone many changes of manner. With 
Adam it had been by a law revealing itself within ; 
with Noah it had been by express covenant ; with 
Abraham by frequent visits of Jehovah in angelic 
form and under the name of El Shaddai; with 
Moses by miraculous deliverance and teaching ; 
with Israel by a permanent law and by special 
prophetic teachers ; after the captivity, by the col- 
lected sacred writings and the teaching of the 
elders. Then the end came, and now in a sin- 
stricken humanity God Himself meets with all our 
needs to reconcile the world unto Himself. In 
this person, in fact—a humanity fallen and cor- 
rapt—God manifest in that humanity for its per- 
fecting, its glorification—in Him was the first, the 
highest, the typical atonement: the first, for in 
this respect He was first begotten of every creature 
(Col. 1. 15), the firstborn of many brethren (Rom. 
vill, 29); the highest, for in Him the human be- 
came Divine, He who came of the fathers, as con- 
cerning the flesh, is God over all, blessed for ever 
(Rom. ix. 5); the typical, for as the work of glori- 
fication is the atonement in Jesus, so its analogue, 
the work of regeneration, is iv us the atonement, the 
reconciliation of fallen humanity to the will, and 
wisdom, and nature of God. 
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The atonement in Jesus was the subduing and 
putting away for ever of all the evil tendencies, the 
boas to sin which was within Him. This is clearly 
taught in the apostolic writings and in the Gospels 
themselves. He was tempted, and the fact implies 
the presence of evil, impulsive forces within, to 
which appeal could be made by our spiritual foes. 
He was tempted in all points, all particulars, xara 
mwavra like unto us; and if James gives us the 
genesis of temptation correctly (Jas. i. 14), then 
the fallen humanity of Jesus is a known fact. The 
Divine indwelling was specially as to the Divine 
truth ; this, communicated to the humanity as it 
could be received thereby, was its instruction and 
ouide ; this truth was the means of strength and 
victory in temptation; it was the revealer to the 
humanity of all that will of goodness which it was 
his meat and drink to perform (John iv. 34). The 
atonement in Jesus, however, might pass without 
further remark at present but for two facts—it 
was attended by suffering, and it was for the 
world. 

The suffering was a consequence of the work it- 
self. We know that there is no sadder phase of 
experience in the progressive religious life than 
that (depicted in Rom. vi.) in which, in terrible 
earnest, we are confronted with the evils of our own 
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nature. The distraction and despair which the 
Apostle describes is that which the Lord endured 
in all points in which we are tempted. ‘The con- 
flict and victory were the means of purification to 
Him, the suffering was the concomitant and sign ; 
hence, while the Gospels say little as to the temp- 
tations, they say much as to the sufferings and the 
vlory that followed (1 Peter i. 11). These suffer- 
ings were those which form so large part of the 
themes of Messianic psalms and prophecy, and are 
equally prominent in Christian thought; but it 
must be remembered that not the suffering, but 
the resistance to evil, was the means of victory 
and glorification. 

Then, further, the reconciliation of the human to 
the Divine was for us. This gives special value to 
the conflict, and agony, and victory. As proof of 
Divine love nothing could be more touching; as 
evidence of the truth of God there could be 
nothing more convincing. Every victory, more- 
over, was a Judgment and overthrow of our infer- 
nal foes. Jesus said, ‘“ Now is the judgment of 
this world” (John xu. 31); and again, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven” (Luke x. 18). 
The humanity, glorified as it was, is, and is to be 
eternally, a new and precious point of contact for 
us with the Divine. Having such a High Priest, 
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we can draw nigh with boldness (Heb. iv. 16). So 
glorified, He is able by that human nature to be 
with us a Comforter of other type than that which 
He presented during the days of His humiliation. 
Thus by Him we received the Atonement in touch- 
ing revelation of His love, in clear manifestation of 
His truth, in the overthrow of our foes, in our 
succour in conflict, in His nearness and presence 
with us by His Spirit. 

It is this truth of the Atonement to which we 
owe at once the tenderest and the sublimest 
beauty of the Word of God and the apostolic let- 
ters. On this, however, we dwell not ; and simply 
say, in conclusion, that as we read the Scripture, 
the Atonement is reconciliation and harmonizing ; 
it is the work of the one only Divine person ; it is 
efficient not in changing either the character or 
attitude of God; it is the revelation of God in 
Christ; it is no vicarious offering, and is to be 
ascribed to the whole life of the Saviour. It is 
complete in the Divine humanity, and is to be 
completed in our final, perfect conjunction with 


the Lord. 
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No. VIII. 


Rev. PROF. ALFRED CAVE. 


-\ FTER the preceding contribution to this sym- 

posium, it seems desirable to call attention 
again, as Principal Rainy has already done, to the 
twofold bearing of the subject under discussion. 
According to common and well-understood phrase- 
ology, the Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement 
may mean either the Scripture statements (or 
statement possibly) upon the Atonement, or those 
Scripture statements as summarized in a formula, 
which, whilst including and explaining them all, 
does not contradict any other Scripture statement 
upon related doctrines. In the former case, be it 
observed, the criterion of truth is completeness of 
citation, in the latter completeness of generaliza- 
tion. And, in view of what has just been laid down 
upon the significance of Atonement, an additional 
ambiguity may be referred to with advantage. 
What the Scripture Doctrine of Atonement is, in 
either sense,—as Dr. Littledale pointed out at the 
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commencement of this comparison of opinion,— 
can no more be inferred from the etymology of 
“atone” or ‘“kypper” or ihacuds, than the Dar- 
winian doctrine of evolution can be derived from 
the etymology of “evolve” or its Latin original. 
What constitutes the Doctrine of Atonement is 
purely a matter of theological nomenclature and 
definition. Now, in technical parlance, the Doc- 
trine of Atonement has a larger and a narrower 
sense: sometimes it stands for the entire doctrine 
of salvation, and sometimes, as in this discussion 
for the most part, for a small section of the wider 
doctrine, namely, the objective ground of justifi- 
cation, or, in other words, the objective cause of 
the forgiveness of sins. Preserving these distinc- 
tions, then, and avoiding thereby some digressions 
‘in the previous discussion, the great questions 
before us seem to be: First, What do the Scriptures 
state concerning the ground of the forgiveness of sins 
other than repentance ? and secondly, Ls it possible 
so to combine these statements into a consistent whole, 
which shall do no vyustice to the Scripture allusions 
whether to Atonement or to the related doctrines of 
God, of Christ, of man, and of sin? As Dr. Olver 
has well said,—the scriptural “terms and expres- 
sions can only be rightly understood when the 
Doctrine of Atonement is viewed in its true rela- 
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tion to the whole scheme of salvation as made 
known in the Scriptures.” 

With respect to the ScRIPTURE STATEMENTS, 
whilst accepting much that Mr. Barlow has said, 
to my mind irrelevantly, upon the Divine purpose 
in reconciliation, I should be disposed to classify 
them very differently. The mystical view Mr. 
Barlow advocates has had many and influential 
supporters. Christ Himself is to them the great 
Reconciliation, being Himself heaven and earth, 
God and man conjoined. To them, in fact, incar- 
nation is reconciliation. Immediately on the birth 
of Christ the Atonement was perfected, they think, 
and death was but the consequence of birth. I 
pass over many objections to this view of a dog- 
matic nature, and content myself with saying that 
this view seems to me unscriptural. Does it not 
ignore more New Testament assertions than it 
recognizes? Is it not a very inadequate verbal 
expression of the testimonies of our Lord and His 
apostles? To my mind, so far from its being serip- 
tural to say that the Atonement is ‘‘no vicarious 
offering, and is to be ascribed to the whole life of 
the Saviour,” the very opposite is true, and Serip- 
ture seems to assert that “the Atonement is a 
vicarious offering, and is to be pre-enunently ascribed 
to the death of the Saviour.” Again, so far from 
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its being scriptural to say that “ Christ’s suffering 
was a consequence of the work itself,” it was only 
some of the suffermg which was incidental, whereas 
that extraordinary suffering which occupies so large 
a place in the New Testament, the suffering of 
death, instead of being a consequence of the work, 
was the atoning work itself. To me it seems 
astonishing that the fact of the emphasis laid by 
Scripture upon the death of Christ should be ques- 
tioned ; indeed, although variously interpreted or 
declared beyond interpretation, the fact itself has 
been recognized throughout this discussion. It 
has been recognized justly. There is not a type 
of New Testament writing which does not place 
peculiar stress upon the death of Christ in the 
work of Atonement, this stress being as traceable 
in writers who bear least traces of their early 
sacrificial training as in those of a more Judaic 
cast of mind. Here Peter and Paul and John are 
as one, and our Lord Himself does not speak diffe- 
rently. If Peter tells in glowing language of a 
redemption ‘with precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot, even the blood 
of Christ,” and exhorts to obedience on the ground 
that Jesus ‘His own self bare our sins in His 
body upon the tree,” Paul equally declares for a 
vicarious death of our Lord, alleging in various 
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form of language that Christ died “for us,” ‘for 
our sins,” “for ungodly men,” “for all.” It is also 
of some interest to observe that Paul puts the life 
and death of Christ in their true casual relation, 
as when he argues, “ For if when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God through the death of 
His Son, much more being reconciled shall we be 
saved by His life.” And this passage is of some 
further special interest in this discussion; for, 
although it is true, as Mr. Barlow has pointed out, 
that Paul speaks of God as the Reconciler, the 
Pauline thought is misrepresented, if the inference 
be implied that Christ is not the Reconciler, seeing 
that Paul always speaks of God beimg IN CHRISsT, 
reconciling the world (compare, in addition to the 
passages quoted by Mr. Barlow and me, 1 Cor. 
u. 7,8; Ephes. 11. 11; 1 Thess. v. 9; 2 Thess. 1. 
13, 14; Titus 1. 2;,.2 Tim. 1. 9,10). Yet, agai, 
this passage refutes another statement made more 
than once, that the Scriptures only speak of a 
reconciling us to God, and not of a reconciling 
God to us; for we read here of the reconciliation 
of enemies, and in the reconciliation of enemies the 
difficulty does not lie so much with them as with 
the authority against whose rule they have re- 
belled. His Epistles make it indubitable that 


Paul regarded the reconciling works of Christ as 
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somehow centred in the crucifixion. The case 

not otherwise with John, despite his differences 
of view, experience, and expression, nor with our 
Lord. Regarding the doctrine of the Atonement 
in its wider sense, it is certainly a New Testament 
form of thought to say that the Divine Father is 
the Reconciler; that is to say, that foreseeing 
before all worlds the sin of man, He foresaw and 
prearranged a method of redemption by His Son ; 
it is as certainly a New Testament form of thought 
to describe the work of Christ as twofold, as the 
implanting a new principle of life in the believer 
by His risen life as well as the obtaining forgive- 
ness for sin by His death; but the point is, that 
it is equally a Scripture form of thought to say 
that this restoration by the risen Christ would 
have been impossible but for a prior satisfaction 
made by the crucified Christ. When the Scrip- 
tures assert that Christ “tasted death for every 
man, “gave Himself for our sins,” “died for all,” 
they are drawing attention to a different aspect of 
our Lord’s work than when they speak of a “new 
birth” or “the resurrection in newness of life.” 
To make forgiveness possible was not to save; the 
salvation of man was effected by implanting a new 
vital principle, under the influence of which the 
latent and decaying spiritual faculties blossomed 
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and fructified; but forgiveness must be made 
possible before the Divine life could freely flow, 
and this forgiveness is associated by the Serip- 
tures with the death of Christ. 

Thus far our task has been comparatively easy. 
If there be not entire unanimity at present upon 
the statements of Scripture, there must be in the 
course of time, under the successive labours of 
biblical theologians, unless indeed the statements 
themselves are diverse and irreconcilable. Time 
and scholarship must give us satisfactory and un- 
questionable translations of the Bible into modern 
speech as well as translations of other great lite- 
rary relics. But the problem which now opens is 
incalculably more difficult. Indeed, taught by the 
conflicts and divisions of the past, Canon Farrar 
and Dr. Littledale, not to mention Mr. Page Hopps, 
would dissuade us from any further attempts at 
solution. If their meaning is that the Scripture 
statements have a marvellous self-commendatory 
and transforming power, or if their meaning is that 
the barest Scripture statements are preferable to 
theories which manifestly take no account of, or 
misrepresent, many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, or if their meaning is that after the closest 
and most prolonged philosophical inquiry, there 
must ever remain much that is mysterious about 
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the great transaction of Calvary, their dissuasion 
may command sympathy; but if it is meant that 
the dithculties already met with in formulating a 
doctrine of the Atonement argue against renewing 
the attempt, their dissuasion may be left to battle 
as it may with two practical difficulties in its path, 
veritable lions as they are, and unchained. On 
the one hand, thinking men cannot refrain from 
the attempt to unify their belief; and, on the 
other, unless it is irrefragably shown that there is 
but one Doctrine of Atonement under all the 
diversified statements of Scripture, there will be 
those who, like Mr. Page Hopps, will declare the | 
doctrines of Scripture to be many, and not one. 
The necessity of thought will show itself too 
strong for the man who is inclined, like Mr. Page 
Hopps, ‘to urge upon serious inquirers the desi- 
rability of leaving” what he is pleased to call the 
“barren and unprofitable field” of theological in- 
vestigation, as his own example shows, for there 
is in his utterances relative to the doctrine before 
us none of the suspense of judgment we should 
expect from the man who had relinquished a 
mental pursuit without coming to any conclusion ; 
and it should scarcely be surprising if others are 
desirous of testing the validity of the definite 
results he has seemingly attained. Then surely 
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the conflicts of opinion have been, and still are, 
much more vital in the realm of eschatology than 
in that of soteriology ; yet Canon Farrar has not 
hesitated, to the advantage of the study of the 
questions concerned, to ignore his own advice in 
practice. Fichte was wont to base the utility of 
philosophy upon the fact that the thinking man 
cannot but philosophize ; with at least equal truth 
it may be said that the thoughtful Christian 
cannot but theologize. Indeed, amongst the causes 
of the decline in religious fervour in our days, 
possibly this very paralysis of doctrinal study, 
systematically advocated by some, may be num- 
bered as not unimportant. Has not Mr. Mahaffy, 
in his recent ‘‘ Essay on the Decay of Preaching,” 
some reason for saying that ‘it is dogma” (the in- 
tellectual and unified statement of religious belief 
presumably) ‘‘ which rules the great changes in 
the religious thought of the world,” and that “all 
great social and political revolutions have been 
preceded and introduced by intellectual move- 
ments,” instancing the influence of Rousseau and 
Voltaire in awakening the French Revolution ? 
Further, if the difficulties of the task, or the vari- 
ation of opinion, were accepted as valid reasons for 
abstention from thought, natural science would 
not win its daily victories. Although the ocean 
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be fathomless, we may search as far as our dredge 
can reach. Important as it is not to forget that, 
as Bishop Butler puts it, the natural and moral 
governments of God are schemes, and therefore 
incomprehensible in their entirety ; it is as impor- 
tant to bear his further distinction in mind, that 
our ignorance is partial, not total, and that it is 
only total ignorance which precludes investigation. 
However dark to our eyes, the Atonement must 
be clear to the Divine vision ; and it is a worthy 
stimulus, even to protracted gaze, to see whether 
the revelation given us is sufficiently precise to 
enable us to mirror the Divine philosophy, wholly 
or partially. 

Far be it from me to pretend to give an adequate 
solution of the problem; but at any rate the con- 
ditions indispensable to success are now manifest. 
With the question, as to the Divine origin of the 
revelations in Scripture, we have not in this place 
to do. Supposing the Scriptures to be authorita- 
tive, any doctrine of the Atonement which is to 
win assent, must neither contradict the Biblical 
statements upon the work of Christ in dying, nor 
upon the several related doctrines. In full view 
of the whole teaching of Christ and His Apostles, 
any doctrine propounded must adequately sum- 
marize the declarations upon the point in question. 
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Thus, when regarded as popular representations of 
the doctrine gained, the several Scripture refer- 
ences to the Atonement must not seem extrava- 
gant. The view arrived at, for example, must 
readily explain how it came to pass that the death 
of Christ could be regarded as at once substitu- 
tionary (e. g. “having become a curse for us”); as 
sacrificial (e. g. “now once in the end of the ages 
hath He been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself”); as expratory (e. g. “ Whom 
God hath set forth to be an expiation through 
faith in His blood”); as redemptive (e. g. “Thou 
wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with Thy 
blood, men of every tribe and tongue and people 
and nation”); as procuring eternal life for us (e. g. 
“And for this cause He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, that a death having taken place... . 
they that have been called may receive the promise 
of the eternal inheritance”); and as destructive 
of diabolic power (e.g. “that through death He 
might bring to nought him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil”). The view reached 
must explain how it was that all the leading sacrifi- 
cial ideas of the Old Covenant, such as sin-offering, 
blood, passover, &c., could be applied without 
strain to the crucified Jesus; it must explain the 
uniqueness of the religion of Jesus, which preaches 
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deliverance through the death of its Founder ; it 
must intelligibly explain the agony of Gethsemane 
and the cries on the cross. Yet again, the view 
arrived at must not contradict equally assured 
declarations of Scripture upon such truths as the 
justice of God, the conditionality of forgiveness, 
and the continuance of the sense of sin in the 
redeemed. 

And the history of the doctrine demonstrates 
that there has been some considerable success in 
the endeavour to translate the intuitions of Scrip- 
ture into intellectual forms. To say the least, 
valuable negative results have been reached ; nay, 
the manifold conditions of the perplexing problem 
have been better understood as the years have 
rolled by; it may even be said that there has 
been an evident progress in the apprehension of 
the doctrine, the good features in the objectionable 
theories of one age being re-embodied in the less 
objectionable theories of the next, crudeness pass- 
ing into profundity, as Mr. Mackennal has pointed 
out, in the growth of personal knowledge and 
spiritual experience. Who shall say that, if such 
men as led the religious thought of the Church in 
the fourth century had ever betaken themselves, 
with the practical co-operation of Churches in all 
sections of the known world such as was then 
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seen under the enthusiasm of the time, to the 
formulation of the Doctrine of the Atonement, as 
they did to the formulation of the Doctrine of the 
the Trinity, there would have been any more 
difficulty in framing a creed upon the former than 
upon the latter doctrine? However, the history 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement, and its lessons, 
is too wide a theme to dilate upon here. 

Suffice it to say that, putting aside those 
theories which, like the predominant patristic 
views, were but some single Scripture aspect made 
absolute (and therefore distorted), as well as those 
theories which, like the Socinian, emanated from a 
dislike to some other expressed truth of Scripture, 
there have been two leading tendencies in the 
formulation, viz., towards the framing a theory 
of moral influence, and towards the framing a 
theory of satisfaction. The former stands con- 
demned as a Scripture theory by inadequacy, for 
it can render no account of large numbers of 
passages, though it may give intellectual expres- 
sion to others. The good points in the several 
moral theories have been embodied in the theories 
of satisfaction, presenting as they do a potent 
practical lesson in the life and death of Christ, 
and making that lesson the more thrilling by its 
exceptional nature as substitutionary. Certainly 
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there is something much more profound and 
affecting, as well as Biblically adequate about 
these theories of satisfaction. Stated broadly, 
they all allege that the death of Christ was a 
penal death which has satisfied the claims of the 
Divine justice against human sin. If we ask how 
these claims are satisfied, all the advocates of 
these views are at one in saying generally,—by 
bearing the penalty demanded; they differ, how- 
ever, in detail upon this substituted penalty, some 
averringe that Christ bore the zdentical penalty 
due to sin, some that He bore an equal penalty, 
and some a punishment that was equivalent. As 
a Scripture theory, this view in any form is a 
clear advance upon any merely moral view ; for it 
gives interpretations to the various Scripture 
phrases which any moral theory either ignores or 
strains; it harmonizes too with the Scripture 
descriptions of the sinfulness of sin, the justice 
and the immutable holiness of God, and the 
unique personality and sinlessness of Jesus. But 
some doubts as to some points of the theory, even 
in its latest and least objectionable forms, enter 
into my mind. Do not all the theories of satisfac- 
tion of the past contradict what seems to be the 
Scripture teaching upon the necessity of repen- 
tance to salvation ?—and do not all the theories 
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imply that the penalty once borne it cannot justly 
be inflicted again? I know the answers given to 
these questions, but they seem to me subterfuges. 
There seems to lie before this age a reconstruction 
of the Doctrine of the Atonement as of so many 
other doctrines, and the pressing question seems 
to be, whether all the Scripture consistencies of 
the satisfaction theory in its least objectionable 
form cannot be retained, and a further doctrine 
be formulated, avoiding the inconsistencies with 
Scripture mentioned. Glimmerings of such a 
theory seem to me to appear in the writings of 
Jonathan Edwards. There is an advance in a 
twofold direction,—in the apprehension of the 
nature of death, which in all its forms is a greater 
or less Divine withdrawal, and in the apprehen- 
sion of the reason of death, which, instead of 
being borne as an equivalent penalty, was rather 
an equivalent for a penalty. Along these lines it 
seems to me that the two great questions of the 
necessity and the potency of the death of Christ 
may be answered. 
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No. IX. 
Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 


HE preceding papers have furnished an illus- 
tration of the fact that Divine truth requires 

the united action of “all saints” in order “to com- 
prehend its height and depth and length and 
breadth.” I find it easier to accept the series of 
contributions as a whole rather than any one of 
them singly. Some of them, notably those of Dr. 
Littledale, Canon Farrar, and Mr. Page Hopps, 
seem to have been influenced quite as much by 
extreme fear of other men’s perversions as by a 
judicial spirit of exposition; but even in these I 
find much to commend as one-sided statements of 
the truth. Taken all together, these papers have 
shown that the Scripture doctrine of Atonement, 
or reconciliation between heaven and earth, repre- 
sents the sacrificial action of the Godhead, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, as having for its object in 
the incarnation, life, death, resurrection, and en- 
thronement of Christ, to “make an end of sins,” 
and to “abolish death;” so re-establishing the 
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violated unity and authority of Divine govern- 
ment, and bringing man: into righteousness and 
immortality through union with the incarnate life 
of God. 

There is, however, one element in these Biblical 
statements which has not in my opinion been sufh- 
ciently emphasized, though it occupies a prominent 
place in Scripture, and immensely strengthens as a 
corner-stone the foundation which the preceding 
writers on various sides have laid. Christianity 
becomes either credible or incredible precisely in 
proportion as, on the one hand, it is taken together 
as an organic whole, or, on the other, as it is 
stripped in succession of its revealed and distin- 
cuishing doctrines, regarded separately as “hard 
sayings.” No theory respecting the genesis of the 
world is so difficult to believe as that of evolution 
apart from the action of a controlling Mind; and 
no form of Christianity 1s so incredible as that 
which, with a view to its general acceptance, re- 
duces it to simple monotheism, and rejects its 
central peculiarity of atonement and salvation by 
the death of a Saviour who is Divine. 

1. The Bible builds the entire fabric of redemp- 
tion, not simply on the fact of individual sin, but 
on the condition of the race regarded as a whole, 
on the objective reality of the narrative of what is 
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now termed the fall of man in the book of Genesis. 
It does not represent redemption as proceeding 
from a universal compassion in the Divine mind 
for rebellious sinners as such, nor from a general 
propension to forgive the sins of all sinners, as some 
of the contributors suppose; since God “spared 
not the angels that sinned,” but “cast them down 
to Tartarus,” “against the judgment of the great 
day” (2 Pet. u. 4; Jude 6). But it proceeds from 
special compassion for the sinners of a race which 
has suffered from higher beings, and inherited dege- 
neracy and death through the action of a common 
ancestor. The Lord Jesus Christ and His apostles 
assume the historic truth of that narrative. St. 
Paul, His chief apostle to the nations, in his chief 
epistle (to the Romans), addressed to the chief 
Church in Christendom, places in the centre of his 
aroument and exposition an emphatic assertion of 
the entrance of sin and death through the disobe- 
dience of “Adam,” and expounds the redemption 
by Christ as designed to remedy those evils, which 
have descended to the race from the first trans- 
gressor (Rom. v. 12—20). The process of salvation 
is wholly supernatural, because designed to remedy 
evils which were preternatural, neither sin nor 
death being included in the original “law” of 
man’s nature, and neither of them being reme- 
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diable through normal forces, or indeed through 
any created agency. Nothing less than a Life 
Divine, uniting itself with the dying humanity, 
can save it from death, or raise it to life eternal. 
According to the Bible, the present Adamic race 
(it says nothing against the possible existence of 
previous races before or since the glacial ages) was 
a special, direct, and recent creation of God, formed 
at the same time with certain animals, but in 
God’s image, as rational and moral, with a view to 
endless life through union with God by faith and 
love. This narrative in Genesis (which I accept 
as true, and believe to be entirely uncontradicted 
by any real discoveries or guesses of geologists) 
teaches that when man separated himself from God 
by unbelief, shown by a determination to gain 
empirical ‘‘ knowledge of good and evil,” and not 
to take the law from his Maker, the result for him 
was a descent to the lower plane of the animal 
races, incognizant of God, for whom the end was, 
and had been for their predecessors in all ages, a 
complete and final extermination of life. The 
curse of “death” consisted in being driven out 
from the “tree of life,” on eating which depended 
“living for ever” (Gen. ili. 22). This view of the 
‘fall of man” seems to be confirmed by the whole 
body of sacred Scripture, by its affirmations and 
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silences, by its strikingly un-Platonic psychology, 
by its organic doctrinal unity, and by many express 
declarations. 

2. It is evident that under this view of the 
Scripture it is an incomplete statement of the 
doctrine of Atonement to represent it only as a 
remedy for guilt and unrighteousness; a third 
element requires to be added to the definition, 
the most important of all—it is a remedy against 
death, conceived of as the awful Nirvana, or ex- 
tinction of individual life, due to sinners of Adam’s 
race; it is the divinely chosen method of raising 
man again into union with the eternal life of Deity 
by rendering him here “worthy of eternal life,” 
and hereafter a partaker of it in body and spirit 
in the glory of God. To omit this idea of the 
Atonement is to omit one of the splendid primary 
colours in the spectrum of evangelical truth. 

3. This design of the Atonement, as a remedy 
for the effects of the suicidal action of human free 
agency, 1s set forth in the most vivid form in both 
the Sacraments of the gospel. In both is set forth 
‘union of the dying sinner with the Saviour, in 
whom alone is life Divine and immortal. In bap- 
tism we are “buried” (or ought to be buried, as 
Dean Stanley has shown that the primitive Church 
generally was), by immersion in pure water, into 
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the likeness of Christ’s death and burial (Rom. vi. 
3—7; Col. ii. 12), and therein also we rise from 
death to life eternal with the risen Conqueror of 
death, unto whom we are baptized for the remis- 
sion of sins (Acts 11. 38: els dpecw TOv awapTLdy), SO 
“washing them away” (Acts xxi. 16: dddoveas 
vas dpaptias cov), if we truly believe and repent, 
by the teaching of the Holy Spirit. In the Holy 
“Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ,” 
we again express this idea, and receive from God 
the assurance of a life-giving union with the im- 
mortal Saviour; “eating His flesh,” and drinking 
the sacrificed “ blood” of the Lamb of God, which 
is “the life” (forbidden on pain of death to the 
offerer of bulls and goats), so as to declare our 
dependence on Him for the life immortal, and 
showing forth, before God as well as man, the 
“memorial” of the life-giving death under the 
covenant of redemption. (See the use of avauvnets 
in Num. x. 9, 10. LXX, where the blowing of the 
sacred trumpet becomes a “memorial” before God, 
to remind Him of His covenant as their ‘‘God,” 
when they go forth to war, or when they celebrate 
His solemn feasts). 

4. The Scripture seems to me everywhere to con- 
firm the instruction given in the Sacraments, which 
in the Biblical system occupy a middle place between 
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the positions assigned to them, on the one side by 
the idolatrous opus operatum doctrine of post-N1- 
cene Christianity, and on the other by the compa- 
rative indifference of a too reactionary Puritanism, 
whether peedobaptist or anti-peedobaptist. The 
character of the Atonement as a “ propitiation ” 
is described as required by the holy nature of God, 
who cannot “justify the ungodly” (Rom. iv. 5) 
apart from an édeés or “manifestation of his 
righteousness” (Rom. ui. 25) in the remission of 
“sins that are past;”’ St. Paul thus expressly 
shutting out the notion that the Atonement looks 
only to the prevention of future sins. 

At least three of the preceding writers appear 
to think that the forgiveness of sins is a normal 
tendency of the Divine nature, requiring no ‘ san- 
guinary propitiation” in order to effect it. Canon 
Farrar further warns us against the notion of a 
“disaccord between mercy and justice, as though 
these qualities were not identical in God, as though 
there were a civil war between the contending 
attributes of the Almighty ;” a notion which he 
confounds in one passage with the detestable error 
of representing the “ wrathful Father” as pacified 
by the sacrifice and intercession of His Son. Dr. 
Littledale and Mr. Page Hopps write almost vehe- 
mently in the same strain. 
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Now, in my judgment, the very idea of the for- 
giveness of sin, if it is to be distinguished from an 
easy indifference to moral action, which none will 
impute to the moral Governor of the universe, 
involves the underlying idea of a moral difficulty ; 
as being an interference with the operation of 
established law, which is the expression of an 
eternally righteous will. Every man’s conscience, 
when convinced of sin, tells him that there zs such 
a difficulty, the law of consequences in the spiritual 
plane being just as vigorous as in the region of 
material law. The very notion of a law of nature, 
or of God, involves tremendous consequences to the 
law-breaker. This fundamental idea of a moral 
difficulty in the way of forgiveness is in Scripture 
developed into proportions which exceed our utmost 
anticipations. The difficulty is represented as 
going down to the depths of the Divine Nature, 
existing not only in the external world, but in 
the nature of things and in the being of God. To 
forgive “all manner of sin” is to endanger the 
foundations of moral government, and to shake to- 
its basis the fabric of moral feeling in all worlds. 
It is a greater thing to forgive one flagrant and 
defiant sin than to reverse the regular operation 
of all material laws, or to bid the sun and moon 
stand still in their habitations. The Atonement 
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then, so far as it is a measure for enabling the 
“just” God to “justify the ungodly,” that is, to 
declare and treat them, on faith and repentance, as 
umnocent persons, is, first of all, a method of God 
for reconciling His own attributes in so dealing 
with them; and Canon Farrar’s expressions on 
this awful subject appear to me in the highest 
degree erroneous and unsuitable, since the outward 
reconciliation is effected by a previous redemptive 
action in the Divine mind. 

5. Of the fitness of this method we can form 
no @ priori yadgment, nor indeed any judgment at 
all founded on the ordinary course of legal govern- 
ment. It is a matter of pure revelation, and is 
declared to consist in the constitution of Christ’s 
person, asa union of humanity and “self emptied ” 
Deity, and in the self-surrender of this Divine Man 
to a shameful death by the stroke of sin and sin- 
ners.* God becomes man through the incarnation 
of the only begotten Son, not only in order to set 
forth the image of a perfect life in humanity satis- 
fying the Divine holiness, but in order to suffer 
from the hands of sinners, in order to show, by a 
death of shame and sorrow, that pardon does not 
spring from indifference to sin, but from a love 


* On this xeveors, or emptying of Godhood, see the works of 
- Bishops Harold Brown, Ellicott, and O’Brien. 
10 
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of sinners of Adam’s race, so righteous, so bent on 
showing the difficulty of “justifying the wicked,” 
so resolved on maintaining the permanent stability 
of law in the universe, that it reaches its end only 
through a costly sacrifice of the Divine Majesty 
and glory in the self-exacted abasement and shame 
of the cross. The greatness of this Divine sacri- 
fice is the measure of the moral difficulty in for- 
giveness. 

6. It is never said that God strikes an innocent 
creature in order to expiate the sins of the guilty. 
The Divine nature of the sufferer is essential to the 
sacrifice as a sin offering. Neither is it said that 
the Second Person of the Godhead intervenes to 
pacify the wrath and vengeance of the Father, as 
in the frightful language of Cowper, quoted by St. 
Beuve: “God is always formidable to me except 
when I see Him disarmed of His sting, by having 
sheathed it in the body of Jesus Christ.” What is 
taught by Christ and the apostles with one con- 
sent is that the whole Godhead unites in a sacri- 
fice. ‘The Father “spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all” (Rom. viii, 32). The 
Son “ gave Himself for our sins” (Gal. 1. 4); “ gave 
Himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. i. 6); “gave 
Himself for the Church” because He loved it (Eph. 
y. 25). The Eternal Spirit unites Himself with 
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that “one offering” ; and the Divine wisdom deter- 
mines that that self-exacted Divine suffering from 
malice of sinners, both human and diabolical, even 
unto the death of the mortal part of the Son of 
God, is a demonstration, or évSevEs of the hateful- 
‘righteousness ” of God, 
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ness of sin, and of the 
through which gratuitous mercy can operate in 
pardoning even ‘the sins of the whole world,” on 
its return to obedience. ‘‘Surely He hath borne 
our sins, and carried our sorrows; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him; and with His 
stripes we are healed” (Isa. li. 4. 5). 

7. And here appears to me the faint shadow of 
truth cast by the patristic notion of Irenzeus and 
others, of which Canon Farrar speaks so severely, 
that the Atonement of Christ was a ‘‘ransom given 
to the devil,” as payment for the liberation of his 
prisoners. The moral history of this world is pre- 
sented to us in Scripture as interwoven with a 
more ancient history of the universe, as the earth 
is physically a portion of a wider solar system. 
The entrance of sin and death was, we are told, 
the “work of the devil.” The devil, says Christ 
our Lord, was a man killer, dv@pwroxrovos, from the 
beginning. Even since the entrance of redemption 
he has not only tempted men everywhere to rejec- 
tion of the reconciliation of God, but “ accused 
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them beforeGod,” theJudge of all, “night and day” 
(Rey. xu. 10), thus malignantly pleading against 
them the sanctions of that law under which he 
himself has incurred the doom of the ‘‘eternal fire.” 
And just as the Pharaohs wore the royal symbol 
of the deadly cobra on their helmets, to signify 
that with them lay the power of death for offend- 
ers, so does the Scripture fasten the symbol of 
the “serpent” on the crown of the “god of this 
world,” to signify that he has the “ power of death,” 
and holds captive the victims of his murderous 
devices. Therefore also the Deliverer is repre- 
sented as “leading captivity captive,” and “destroy- 
ing the works of the devil” (1 John ui. 8), as 
“abolishing death” by dying (2 Tim. i. 10), as re- 
ceiving the deadly poison of the serpent into Him- 
self in “the sting of death.” ‘This is your hour, 
and the power of darkness;” “The ruler of this 
world cometh:” “ After the sop Satan entered into 
Judas” (rote eiondOev eis éxetvov 6 Latavas: Luke 
xxi. 3; John xii. 27); so that the Incarnate Son 
of God in man’s “ form,” was smitten by the united 
malice of men and of the zncarnate “ man-killer,” 
in a death combining the shame of hanging, the 
disgrace of the pillory, and the tortures of the 
rack. Thus much, then, of truth there was in the 
notion of paying a ransom to the power of dark- 
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ness—that since sin was law-breaking, and law 
was an expression of eternal justice, the pardon 
and salvation of law-breakers was impossible apart 
from the vindication of law by the offering of a 
ransom price (d4vtéAuvrpov, 1 Tim. ii. 6). or propiti- 
ation (iAacuds), or sacrifice (@vola); and the effect 
of the sacrifice and suffering of the God-Man “on 
our behalf,” “bearing up our sins in His own body . 
to the tree,” dying crowned with the thorns which 
the curse brought forth, as a new Representative 
Man, was to enable the Divine Ruler to “abolish 
death,” and so to dissolve the power of him whose 
hold on man as his victim was in “the curse of the 
law.” ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us” (Gal. i. 13). 
8. I think there is no rational escape from 
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Unitarian exposition of the death of Christ as a 
simply human martyrdom, and no rational explan- 
ation whatever of the Atonement by the death of 
Christ, except in the full and literal acceptance of 
the New Testament doctrine that “God was in 
Christ” personally ; that “man has sinned and 
God has suffered,” as Hooker expressed it three 
centuries ago. The provision herein made against 
raising the expectation of impunity in other sinners 
by the spectacle of the pardon of mankind, which 
was the difficulty to be overcome, has consisted in 
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nothing less than the voluntary subjection of Deity 
to the stroke of death, in a criminal execution at 
the hands of sinners, in an Incarnation which, 
while it first inparts an infinite value and “ precious- 
ness” to the blood, or human life, of Jesus, carried 
with it afterwards the power of raising again to 
life eternal both the “destroyed temple” of His 
own body, and of “ giving eternal life,” in body and 
soul, to ‘“‘as many as the Father has given Him.” 
Under these views the AT-ONE-MENT is a deeper 
mystery than has been sometimes supposed in 
recent ages. It is the union of the spotless Word 
of God, tHE Lire of the universe, with sinful and 
perishing humanity by a ‘‘self-emptying” of which 
modern theology has taken too little account, 
thereby perplexing the whole doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is the re-assumption of humanity by 
the Eternal Word in the resurrection, under the 
law of a new creation. And lastly, it is the lift- 
ing up of sinful and dying man, through regener- 
ation, justification, sanctification, and redemption 
of the body, into a oneness with the glorified 
Christ, which carries with it the gift of indestruc- 
tible immortality in God. “ He that hath the Son 
hath the life, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not the life.” “The world passeth away and its 
lust ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
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No. X. 


Rev. Pror. C. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


N view of the conflicting opinions entertained 
respecting what is termed the fact and doc- 
trine of Atonement, and of the ceasless controversy 
that for centuries has been maintained, a plain 
man, previously unacquainted with the Bible, and 
fresh to the theological questions, might well 
wonder how it has come to pass that, on a sub- 
ject so confessedly important to the individual and 
the race, such apparently irreconcilable diversity 
has become possible. Were it not that God’s 
method of conveying truth to His creatures within 
the sphere of Nature is strictly educational and 
disciplinary,—imposing long continued and careful 
research, and often laying the foundations of future 
success in temporary failures,—it might be rashly 
assumed that the recorded facts and doctrines of 
Scripture are placed before men in such a form as 
to detract from the wisdom of its Author. It is 
well known that rays of pure light are affected in 
their course and appearance by the conditions of 
the medium through which they pass; and, with- 
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out at all affecting to disparage the holders of 
certain views on the Atonement, but applying the 
rule more or less to all schools of thought, it is 
indisputable that the Divine Light has suffered 
somewhat by the defectiveness of the human na- 
ture, into which with varying degrees of power, it 
has penetrated. Avoiding all assumptions as being 
alien to a truth-loving spirit, and passing by minor 
diversities in the statement and vationale of the 
doctrine of atonement, I think it may be affirmed, 
on a careful survey of the usages of human speech, 
that the language of the Bible, whether in refer- 
ence to narrative of facts or representation of 
truth, if taken by a plain man in its ordinary 
natural sense, must inevitably lead to the conclu- 
sion that the death of Christ is to be regarded as 
the ground on which God pardons sin, and intro- 
duces us to that course of spiritual training by 
which at last we become fully restored to His image. 
What there is in the human medium in conse- 
quence of which the ideas usually conveyed by the 
terms and references employed in the Bible issue 
in other conceptions of the Atonement, it would be 
invidious, if it were possible, to say. Some of the 
advocates of what is called the moral view as dis- 
tinguished from the objective, and notably Bush- 
nell, admit that it is only by use of a system of 
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interpretation which, if generally adopted, would 
be termed non-natural, that the Atonement. is 
made to consist of something done to bring an 
influence to bear on man that he may be turned 
from sin, and so be led to find pardon and spiritual 
good on the ground of the change wrought in him- 
self. There is a general concurrence among those 
who adopt that conclusion, that the course taken 
is rendered imperative by the force of certain 
moral and philosophical considerations, 7.e. prin- 
ciples ante-dating Revelation, and entering into 
the very core of all moral life, determine @ priore 
the sense to be put upon the language of Scripture. 
On the question as to how far and in what rela- 
tions the moral principles which lie embedded in 
human nature may be taken as the test by which 
representations professing to be of Divine author- 
ity are to be judged, it is impossible in this brief 
paper to enter. It may suffice to observe, that the 
primary and legitimate exercise of reason lies in 
testing the value of the evidence in support of the 
affirmation that Christ lived, and was truly what 
He and His apostles asserted Him to be. If by 
‘the honest, unprejudiced application of the canons 
of historical criticism I am forced to accept Christ 
as Divine, then Reason, having done her work, 1s 
prepared to submit to His teaching, even though 
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it may involve mysteries beyond her power to 
penetrate. Should there be any fragmentary 
teachings, professedly His, which actually violate 
the indubitable principles of morality, then the only 
conclusion possible is, that those teachings have 
been erroneously attributed to Him. But if the 
antecedent teaching of His forerunners, the tenor 
and drift of His own life, the undoubted references 
of Himself to His death, and the subsequent 
expositions of the men who were especially taught 
by Him in order to become teachers of others ; 1n 
other words, if the very spirit and structure of a 
consecutive revelation set forth a representation 
of Christ’s work which, on some points, seems to 
run counter to certain conceptions of mght and 
propriety, then I should say, it is much more prob- 
able that the error hes in ourselves than in the re- 
presentation. We may have put into the represen- 
tation what, when a thorough examination is made, 
is seen to be simply our misreading; or else we 
entertain confused notions of right and propriety, 
which need to be cleared by a more searching 
analysis. 

It is an easy thing to talk in a general way 
about “great principles,” and it is flattering to 
ourselves to dwell on the demands of our “ moral 
nature.’ There is a fascination in this kind of 
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speech for many minds, arising, no doubt, in large 
measure, from an inborn reverence for the moral as 
distinguished from the material and merely intel- 
lectual. But when the subject under discussion is 
worked down to its elements, and freed from 
generalities, it will be found that the pith of the 
difficulty is concentrated in two conceptions—that, 
of one innocent being suffering for another not 
innocent, and that of an act of vicarious suffering 
‘being a reason for the bestowment of forgiveness. 
It seems to me most extraordinary that the former 
of these conceptions should have been a stumbling- 
block to men who accept the facts of the Gospel 
record. For it is not a question of opinion, it is 
not a theological doctrine of this or that school, 
but a simple historic fact, mdependent of all 
opinions and creeds, that Christ was imnocent, that 
Christ did suffer pain and death, that Christ, be- 
ing innocent did suffer pain and death for others 
who were not innocent. No historic criticism can 
get rid of the fact of His being “holy, harm- 
less, and separate from sinners.” The full tale of 
suffering was meted out to Him whether theologies 
would ‘have it so or not; and that all this was for 
others, and not for Himself, is conceded in the 
-assertion of objectors that by such means He 
brings an influence to bear on men, by which they 
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are won from sin to holiness, and as a consequence 
of that change, become enriched with pardon and 
life eternal. On any theory of Atonement you 
cannot get rid of the admission that the inocent 
suffers for the guilty. The principle of vicarious 
suffering is inevitably involved in the fact that the 
guilty do get benefit from what the innocent en- 
dure. The direction in which the principle worked 
—whether outwardly or inwardly—on the rela- 
tions of government, or on the disposition of the 
governed, is a question subsequent to the recogni- 
tion of the principle itself. Whether it is a 
erander view of Atonement to say that the inno- 
cent Christ endured all this woe simply that He 
might exercise an educational influence over the 
hearts of men, or that He endured it that He 
might lay a solid foundation for man’s hope outside 
his own imperfect goodness, as well as bring moral 
influence to bear upon him to constram him to a 
better life—this must be decided according to the 
moral ideas which govern the lives of men. 

As to the other conception, namely, that of an 
act of vicarious suffering becoming a reason for the 
bestowment of forgiveness, it is hard to see how, 
on any view of Atonement, it can be in principle 
objected to, inasmuch as any one who believes that 
the Divine acts are not arbitrary, but regulated 
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according to a moral order, is compelled to admit 
that when forgiveness is bestowed on a man once 
guilty, it is in consequence of a sufficient reason. 
If, as some would say, man is forgiven when and 
because he repents of sin and becomes a better 
man, then repentance and reformation constitute 
the ground on which God admits him to a certain 
treatment. The guilty one is treated henceforth 
~as though he had never sinned because he has_be- 
come good. One stage of life is set over against 
another, and is the justification of the Divine pro- 
cedure. That this ground or basis of Divine pro- 
cedure finds its seat in the individual and not in 
any being, act, or influence outside the sphere 
of his life makes no difference to the fact that it is 
objective to the bestower of forgiveness, and is, on 
the supposition of its reasonableness, a condition 
demanded by the necessities of a moral govern- 
ment. And if the repentance and reformation are 
brought about, as asserted, by the moral influence 
on the individual of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, then the sufferings and death of Christ, 
being, as they of course must have been, not a 
mere chance event, but a necessary and Divinely- 
appointed means of producing this change in the 
character, virtually become, in their embodied and 
designed effect, a quasi-ground of the bestowment 
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of the blessing. There is evidently a reference in 
the Divine mind to the procuring cause of the 
change as part of the justification of its action. 
It is not a bare change, but a Christ-related change 
that, on this view of Atonement, is the basis of 
pardon. 

But without dwelling on this aspect of the sub- 
ject, I may just observe, that the difficulty which 
some feel in accepting the doctrine that the sutter- 
ings and death of Christ form the ground on which 
God is pleased to bestow the blessing of pardon, 
arises from the idea that such a procedure would 
be immoral, or that it would have no natural place 
in an order of things established by an All-wise 
and Fore-knowing Being. 

Perhaps no representation of the doctrine of 
Atonement, said to be held by the great body of 
evangelical theologians, has been more common 
and more popular in certain quarters than that 
which describes it as embodying a principle essen- 
tially immoral. That one should suffer and die in 
order that another may be set free from punish- 
ment 1s supposed to be a doctrine against which 
the moral sense revolts. No doubt there are men, 
even among the most fervid of evangelical Chris- 
tians, who would rather bear suffering due to 
themselves than selfishly secure exemption from it 
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by its being deliberately put on some one else by a 
third party. I for one would rather go down to 
the hottest fires of a material hell, if there be such 
a place, than that a superior power should send my 
friend there in order that I may go free. The in- 
dignation and scorn with which some have spoken 
of what is termed the objective view “of Atone- 
ment are reasonable enough if we admit the crude 
and coarse representations of it, which ill-trained 
men have indulged in, to be identical with the 
teaching of Scripture. A Unitarian who persists 
in regarding Christ as simply a good man is reason- 
able enough in regarding the vicarious substitu- 
tionary view of Atonement as radically immoral. 
Of course it is. That a being should be created 
by a Supreme Being, and be made for the very 
purpose of suffering and dying for another guilty 
being, in order that the guilty one may become 
sharer in a boon otherwise beyond his reach—this 
is a diabolical conception. It is a grievous thing 
that the theology of the Bible has been so imper- 
fectly comprehended as to render such an idea even 
possible. The whole representation is false ; but 
the facts of the case, from a Trinitarian point of 
view, not only give no occasion for indignation be- 
cause of the insult to man’s moral sense, but rather 
exhibit a love and mercy which awaken undying 
praise. 
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It is not possible in a fragmentary paper to en- 
ter properly into the great question of the Relation 
of the Trinity to the Atonement ; but inasmuch as 
the charge of immorality, which is often brought 
against the doctrine as held by evangelical theo- 
logians, rests on the notion that in the act of par- 
don on the ground of what Christ has done there 
are three distinct beings involved; and inasmuch, 
also, as many unwise utterances are often made 
conveying the same impression, it may be useful to 
note a few facts bearing on the subject. 

It should be remembered that the Trinity may 
be regarded either as an eternal fact in the Divine 
Nature, antedating revealed manifestations of its 
reality, or as a fact brought out under the condi- 
tions of time, and within the cognizance of men. 
Were it possible for us only to know of the Trinity 
as an absolute fact antedating creation, there 
would be no risk of our thinking and speaking as 
though there were more than One Being. But 
knowing it as we are compelled to know it, as a 
Relative fact brought specifically under our notice 
by means of a visible concrete form of assumed 
humanity with its implications, there arises, in 
consequence of the inadequacy of human speech to 
convey in popular form such wiique conceptions of 
the Godhead, a danger of so speaking of this 
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earthward element of the one mysterious fact as 
though the One eternal Beng—God as God—were 
distinguishable, in fact, from the Being who in 
Jesus Christ was hypostatically made flesh ; where- 
as it is One Being, not two, who from first to last 
works out our redemption, be the specific work 
that of so loving the world as to send the only be- 
gotten Son to live and die in‘a human nature, or 
that of Atoning by the death suftered on the cross. 

Or the case may be put in another way, The 
creation of the Universe, with all its physical and 
psychical laws, was, we know, the act of Deity as 
‘Deity, although its execution in the outward as- 
pect was hypostatical. The universe is not the 
mere product of the Adyod, but of the Eternal One| 
—6ia rot royod. Likewise the work of Redemption 
is the act of Deity, while its execution is hyposta- 
tical. ‘“ Aut things are of God” as God, though 
brought into objective reality, Séa ypuorotd, who, we 
are told, was the Aoyos made flesh. Now in the 
first case, the act of Deity performed hyposta- 
tically was a pure spiritual energy issuing in the 
creation of definite things and laws. There was 
no visible expression of the hypostatical act ; and, 
therefore, could we, for the sake of illustration, 
suppose intelligent beings to have been cognizant 


of it, there would appear to be only One being at 
‘it 
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work. But in the other case, the necessities of 
the human race appear to have rendered it proper 
for the act of Deity to be performed hypostatically 
in and by means of a visible human form and na- 
ture; and, therefore, although the act is that of 
One Being, it has, relatively to us, who are made 
spectators of the historical event, an appearance as 
though it were an operation carried on by two 
Beings for the benefit of a third. 

Absolutely considered, the act is of the same 
character as that of the original invisible act of 
founding the Universe. The Being is One; the 
hypostatical medium is the same; the great differ- 


ence arises solely from the visible human nature 
not human being—by which it has pleased the 
Aoyos to accomplish the act. _ It is in consequence 
of this double aspect of the Trinity, absolute and 
relative, that we are, I think, to account for the 
twofold form of Scripture references to the work 
of Redemption. On the one hand we read “all 
things” in Redemption “ are of God ;” “ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
On the other side we meet with such passages as 
“Tt pleased the Lord to bruise Him ;” “ Whom 
He hath set forth as a propitiation.” However 
impossible it may be for a Unitarian to contemplate 
a doctrine of Atonement, in which Christ is repre- 
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sented as suffering and dying vicariously for guilty 
men, without feelings of indignation that one 
being should be required to suffer by another bevig 
in order to confer a boon on a third being, no such 
difficulty need embarrass the intelligent Trinita- 
rian, since there are not three beings involved in 
the transaction, but only two—God and man. 
And that God Himself, of His own unsolicited 
love and mercy, should Himself, hypostatically in 
Christ, endure in mortal form all that is involved 
in the death of the cross in order that, by thus 
explating sin He might, in harmony with all the 
principles of equity which permeate His govern- 
ment, ‘pass by transgressron, and treat guilty 
men when penitent as though they had not sinned 
—this, while standing out in the history of the 
Universe as the most astounding fact of which we 
have any knowledge, is also the one fact which, 
above all others, is most consonant with our best 
conceptions of generous self-sacrifice, and is, when 
duly considered, pre-eminently calculated to draw 
forth a response of gratitude and adoring, trust- 
ful love. 

But while the charge of immorality thus disap- 
pears when the doctrine is divested of the foreign 
accretions generated by ignorance of the actual 
facts of the case or forgetfulness of them, a doubt 
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may be entertained whether, as thus represented, 
it has a natural place in an order of things estab- 
lished by an All-wise and Fore-knowing Being. 
It is no uncommon thing to find the Atonement, 
as we hold it, represented as an “ expedient,” an 
“afterthought” designed to amend a constitution 
of things that in the course of time has developed 
its imperfections. The prominence now given to 
the idea of evolution lends an appearance of force 
to this objection, and enables those who urge it to 
claim with some show of reason that they are in 
the van of human progress. It is not possible, 
perhaps, to enter on a treatment of this aspect of 
the question without touching, in one respect at 
least, on what may be termed the philosophy of 
the Atonement ; and as I do not believe that we, 
in this moral life, are in possession of all the data 
requisite to a perfect philosophy of the Atonement, 
and must consequently accept as mystery unre- 
vealed what is recorded in Scripture, I shall not 
presume to add to the long list of comparative 
failures by any solution of my own. Considering 
well the keenness of intellect and spiritual insight 
consecrated through long ages to the study of this 
and cognate questions, it would savour of vanity 
to presume to have hit upon the clue which hither- 
to has escaped the research of the gifted sons of 
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the Church of God during past generations. But 
inasmuch as it is supposed that the view of 
Atonement here advocated is out of harmony with 
the natural course of things, and to that extent 
must be discredited, I wish to point out that this 
is an entire misconception, and that, so far as we 
know anything of the order of things in the moral 
sphere, the facts point in the other direction. 

It will be admitted by all who have paid careful 
attention to the subject, that the long succession 
of events, using that expression in its philoso- 
phical sense, from the very beginning of existence 
up to this moment, form a connected series—a 
whole, properly designated the universe ; and this, 
be it observed, is inclusive of what we now recog- 
nize as the moral and material orders. Without 
determining the limits within which evolution is 
to be restricted, if at all, it is possible to affirm 
that, on both the testimony of science and Scrip- 
ture, there has been, and is, no isolation, no 
abnormal action, no schism in the one unfolding of 
the one purpose along the line of one vast succes- 
sion of changes. Therefore, @ priom, we may 
assume that congruity will be found throughout 
the entire course of events in either moral or 
material sphere. Any other supposition is incon- 
sistent with either the extreme doctrine of evolu- 
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tion as held by Spencer and his followers, or the 
conception that all is of a personal God and the 
outcome of a distinctly purposeful Will. To us 
Christians the universe is a manifestation of Mind 
—it is law written large and in detail. 

It will further be granted by all Christians, 
that the appearance of Christ among men, and 
His consequent death, in some relation, at all 
events, to the restoration of man to God, was not 
simply an event late in time as compared with 
other acts of God, but was an event strictly con- 
secutive on other events distinctly Divine. Be- 
lieving, as we must, that there is, so to speak, a 
Divine programme stretching over vast cycles, 
that the lapse of the ages is simply the realizing 
of this programme in actual facts, we cannot but 
regard the work of Christ as forming an element 
in the long line congruous with all the past and 
related to all the future, and if our ideas of unity 
have any value, having subtle relations to every 
part and being of the universe. Irrespective of 
any view that may be taken of the Atonement as 
a doctrine, it follows that Christ’s work must be 
regarded, to use a mathematical phrase, as a term 
in a series, and consequently in some sense as a 
supplement to Divine transactions antedating it, 
and necessary in order to the perfecting of the 
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order which far back in the past began to unfold. 
In other words, it must be conceded by Evolu- 
tionist and Creationist, by all theorists on Atone: 
ment and anti-theorists, on the ground of the 
principle of continuity and intelligent administra- 
tron, that what was accomplished by our Saviour’s 
death was in some sense supplementary, was con- 
eruous with the conditions arising out of an 
orderly course of things preceding it. The parti- 
cular question, then, before us 1s, whether we can 
see anything in the prior order and constitution of 
things that would render the death of Christ, 
considered as an Atonement, a natural sequel, and 
what that Atonement must connote if it is to 
exhibit this naturalness. A few considerations 
may serve to throw some light on this question. 

_I have intimated that the series of events and 
acts, from the first moment of time on for ever, 
must be regarded as a whole. The nature and 
order of all events, viewed on their God-ward side, 
and in connection with moral beings, take their 
form from the fact that such moral beings are the 
subjects of Divine government. Now, there is 
one condition on which alone free moral creatures 
can exist and be the subjects of moral rule, and 
that is the possible occurrence of sin. This is the 
essential, unavoidable condition of moral life. To 
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suppose it absent is to deprive the moral creature 
of his freedom, that is, really to destroy his moral 
nature by the hand of necessity. Now this 
primary fact must clearly have a regulative in- 
fluence on the actual development of things in the 
progress of the universal moral life. But, also, a 
moral universe, which is another name for the sum 
of the lives of moral beings, implies as the con- 
dition of its existence a basis of righteousness, an 
element logically prior to the constitution of an 
actual moral sequence, and if physical adaptations 
to subserve moral ends are made prior to the 
existence of moral creatures, it 1s concretely and 
chronologically existent before the moral creatures 
themselves. It follows from the nature of the 
case, that when sin actually, in the lives of moral 
creatures, makes its appearance, when the possi- 
bility becomes an actuality, it has attached to it 
just those consequences which the righteousness 
at the basis requires. These consequences, con- 
sisting, we will say, of the mental attitude of the 
Righteous Source of all good, the psychical action 
of the transgressor’s own nature, the mental 
attitude of other holy beings, and the pre-arranged 
pressure or antagonism of the physical order as 
affected or disturbed by the act of transgressors 
themselves, are of course the creation or appoint- 
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ment of God, who is the framer of the moral and 
material spheres, and who, as Righteous Ruler, 
adapted them to operate in a certain way accord- 
ing as the action of free moral creatures was right 
or wrong. ‘They are, in their concrete character, 
expressions of will. The object of their existence 
is to indicate and vindicate the righteousness 
which is distinct from and independent of them. 
It became necessary for the Eternal to find in 
some form expression for righteousness, and certain 
psychical, social, and physical consequences are 
the expression arranged for when the contingency 
of sin has passed into actuality. Moreover, inas- 
much as these consequences are made to follow by 
God as an expression of the righteousness which 
necessarily lies at the base of moral government, 
they are not merely an index of righteousness 
as righteousness considered abstractedly ; but are 
the expressions of His own personality, that is to 
say, there must dwell in Him as a personality a 
true, subjective counterpart to the physical, social, 
and psychical consequences, which, as a matter 
of fact, do attend on sin. Sin, then, is seen to be 
not only a violation of the moral righteousness, 
a breach on the universal order in which every 
being is concerned, and therefore a crime against 
the entire universe, but it also necessarily affects 
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the relations of the transgressor and the living 
God, who, so to speak, personates the universal 
order. It is the consciousness in the mind of a 
transgressor of the personal displeasure of God, of | 
which psychical and physical suffering are but the 
objective index, which renders peace with Him 
impossible ; and the entire removal of this dis- 
pleasure, with the consciousness in the mind of 
the transgressor of the fact of its removal, is an 
event to be desired. 

I have spoken of the universe as the sum of all 
things. It, in a significant sense, is a manifesta- 
tion of the nature of God. It has been pointed 
out that the constitution of a moral government, 
and the arrangement of things so that, should sin 
appear in free moral creatures, it shall have certain 
consequences, that this was a specific expression 
of the mind of the Eternal—an expression, 
observe, in direct relation to sin as sin. But it 
would be unwarranted to suppose that all the 
Divine nature was expressed in an order of things 
which was adapted to the appearance of sin as sin. 
That adaptation of things may have been, and I 
believe was, a necessary and natural preliminary 
and foundation for a subsequent set of adaptations, 
which would express an element of the Divine 
nature, which, from the nature of the case, could 
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find no occasion or place while as yet sin was not 
an actuality. Our human analogies are imperfect, 
but they may point to the truth. Apart from 
explicit statements of Scripture, may we not ask, 
is there not in the Eternal nature not only an 
element which may properly find expression in 
the adaptations just referred to, but one which 
corresponds to what we find in ourselves when, 
while recognizing the rightness of what sin 
entails, we deplore that conscious souls should 
have to bear the sad results of thei use of moral 
freedom, and desire if possible, to relieve them 
from the state into which the stern, unyielding, 
and yet wise and just conditions of free moral 
existence have brought them?’ If in any true 
sense we are in the image of God, there must be 
in Him a pitiful qualty, which is neither at war 
with the essential conditions of free moral exis- 
tence, nor, from the nature of the case, finds 
expression in the primitive order framed in strict 
reference to those conditions, but which is so 
strong and fertile in resource as to harmonize in 
its subsequent self-expression the essential con- 
ditions of free moral existence with the equitable 
deliverance of His creatures out of their self- 
induced, inevitable, and deserved sorrows? Now 
this quality may be regarded in a twofold aspect. 
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It is obvious that it could not tind scope, or even 
be ostensibly expressed, irrespective of an anterior 
expression of righteousness in affixing conse- 
quences to the possible sin involved in the 
existence of free moral creatures; so, likewise, it 
could not induce a personal act that should 
condone whatever sin became actual, unless im 
some way there be a reassertion of the righteous- 
ness which lay at the base of the anterior moral 
order. It is here that continuity and congruity 
come in. A posterior expression of the Divine 
nature—and all allow Christ’s work to be a posterior 
expression—in reference to a sinful development 
under an order anterior, and necessarily framed on 
the contingency and not actuality of sin, would 
not neutralize the primordial expression, or be 
detached from or independent of the moral 
elements expressed in the anterior order. It 
would in some way coalesce with it, and in some 
way ratify it. This is the affirmation of a sound 
philosophy. It 1s consonant with development in 
organic hfe. Every later manifestation embodies 
and does not set aside prior forms of purpose and 
power. 

The course of our argument brings us then to this, 
that the work of Christ in relation to sin would be 
a development, a later manifestation of the Divine 
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nature, that would be a natural sequel to, and 
harmonize with, and, in fact, absorb, the original | 
manifestation which had reference to sin possible, 
and which came into force on sin becoming a 
reality. The work accomplished by Christ on 
earth after the appearance of sin, is to be regarded 
as essentially of the same nature—though under 
new conditions, and revealing a definite quality— 
as that accomplished in the primordial constitu- 
tion of the moral universe, which, as we have seen, 
was to satisfy the Divine mind by giving external 
expression to His righteousness. The physical, 
and social, and psychical consequences that were 
ordained to flow from sin, should it appear, were 
the objective counterpart of what was recognized 
in the Divine mind as right and just. That 
universal order deliberately arranged and made to 
interpenetrate all things, was of course a declara- 
tion of the desert of sin, a public outward 
manifestation before the eyes of all subsequent 
beings who might live under the moral order, and 
that too in a most impressive and far-reaching 
way, of the inviolable holiness of the Eternal. 
For God’s acts are not only for Himself; they 
have an outward bearing, they are educational of 
moral beings, whose natural limitations and risks 
render them in need of aids to progress. Hence, 
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we say, an expression or declaration of the kind 
here referred to in the work of Christ has re- 
ference not only to a satisfaction of the Divine 
mind of the same pure and passionless kind as 
that felt in the constitutional afhxing of con- 
sequences to possible sin, but also to the 
instruction and development of moral beings. 
Whether, then, we regard the Divine treatment 
of sin in the work of Christ after the fact of sin, 
and when occasion had arisen for the flow of 
forgiving mercy, or in the primordial afixing of 
consequences antecedent to the fact of sin, when no 
occasion had arisen for the exercise of mercy, the 
act in either case would be the assertion of the 
desert of sin, the declaration of the Divine 
righteousness, the maintenance of the Divine idea 
of moral order for the instruction and good of all 
moral beings, and in all this the passionless satis- 
faction of the Divine mind; only in the latter 
case there would be a revelation also, of a pitiful 
love which, by this reassertion, in conjunction 
with itself, of the elements involved in the original 
moral order, opened the way for the exercise of 
mercy in the forgiveness of repenting sinners. 

Of course many questions may still be asked, to 
some of which no perfect answer can be given 
while we ‘see through a glass darkly,” but in 
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some such way as that indicated above do I con- 
ceive the work of Christ in relation to sin to be an 
event standing—in the historic series of the 
universe and in the unfolding of Divine purposes 
—in a natural order of sequence to a prior mani- 
festation, which was necessarily related to sin as 
sin, and not to sin as a fact creating a need for 
the exercise of mercy. As in the physical order 
the latest and highest form of organic life 
embraces and reproduces all that was in the pre- 
ceding and preparatory, plus something else that 
had to come forth from the supreme energy, so 
the manifestation of the Divine energy in these 
‘last times’ in the work of Christ sums up and 
embraces all that was before, plus the love that 
saves the guilty, and thus forms the most wonder- 
ful display of wisdom and grace and power as yet 
made known to angels and to men. It is not an 
arbitrary expedient; it does not introduce an 
incongruous element into the government of God ; 
but, while finding its source in a pitiful love and 
revealing that love, and embodying under changed 
conditions the same laws of procedure as were in 
the first great manifestation, it justifies the exer- 
cise of the quality of mercy after the event of sin 
has given occasion for its exercise. He who 
ventures to say that after that a moral govern- 
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HE extended discussion that has been gomg 
on in these columns with reference to the 
Atonement has confirmed the necessity, suggested, 
T believe, by Canon Farrar, of taking comprehen- 
sive, rather than minute views of matters in- 
volving Biblical criticism. This necessity, espe- 
cially in the case of the Old Testament, has been 
occasionally admitted; but it has not been in- 
variably insisted upon, nor consistently kept in 
view. A moment’s consideration of the circum- 
stances in which Moses lived and ministered—the 
slightest knowledge of the character of the age m 
which his inspired teachings were promulgated— 
will not only convince the unprejudiced inquirer of 
the truth of this principle, but will also supply a 
ready and satisfactory explanation of its existence. 
For Moses had to deal with men who could not be 
trusted to follow out for themselves the natural 
inferences that the general principles of their re- 
higion demanded. Indeed, generality was with 


them indistinguishable from indefiniteness and 
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uncertainty. Therefore, to attain the distinctness 
thus rendered necessary, the Divine code fre- 
quently descends to a multitude of detailed 
ordinances that seem, at a superficial glance, to 
obscure the general principles of which they form 
at once a development and illustration. While 
the specialized enactments were by this course 
rendered more intelligible to those for whom they 
were, in the first instance, intended, the solution 
of the question as to the main principle underlying 
these enactments often presents very great dift- 
culty. It is unnecessary, as well as foreign to my 
present purpose, to illustrate these foregoing re- 
marks at any considerable length. I may, how- 
ever, point out an important instance in which 
their truth is peculiarly apparent. The relation 
between the Bible and the magical arts is compli- 
cated by the very amplitude of the materials at 
hand in the detailed denunciations scattered 
through the Pentateuch; and the unfortunate 
result has been that, exclusive regard being had 
to portions only of the Biblical statements, an 
entirely false theory has been formed as to the 
spirit in which the Bible approaches the subject. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is only by taking the 
facts into consideration as constituting one 
whole, rather than as forming individual and 
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independent parts, that a true conclusion can be 
arrived at. | 

That this is the only valid method in the 
special subject I am now about to discuss will 
appear as I proceed. It may, however, be as 
well to point out at the outset the object I have 
in view in writing these lines. 

With the Christian doctrine of Atonement as 
such the present writer does not intend to concern 
himself. But inasmuch as this doctrine has been, 
to a large extent, based on the Atonement so closely 
connected with the Levitical sacrifice, it 1s of im- 
portance both per se and on account of its relation 
to the present discussion, to place in a clear light 
the real significance of this latter Atonement, and 
that mainly because it has been and is almost 
always presented under an aspect which is either 
entirely erroneous or is at most but partially 
correct. I do not hope to be able to carry out 
this intention within the short compass of this 
article ; but must rest satisfied with merely indi- 
cating the cardinal points of the true theory of 
what may be briefly alluded to as the Levitical 
Atonement. | 

The new ideas of God and His attributes that 
were initiated at Mount Sinai, readily took root in 
the minds of the Israelites receiving them, But 
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it was only probable that their deeper growth 
would be arrested by contact with adverse sur- 
roundings. It was, therefore, important to tend 
them carefully from the first in order to hasten 
their complete and final assimilation. Sin, re- 
garded as an incipient rebellion against God, was 
to be held up as causing a temporary disunion 
between the sinner and his Creator. The crimes 
committed might vary in degree, but this cireum- 
stance was common to them all. The dread of 
this terrible consequence, constantly held before 
the eyes of the newly-redeemed Israelite, might 
well be calculated to induce in his heart an innate 
dread of sin. If no crime were allowed to pass 
unnoticed, if every trespass were regarded as a 
falling off from God, and were held up to reproba- 
tion as such, there would be little fear of 
endangering callousness or indifference to sin. 
All these safeguards might, however, be broken 
through by man’s evil propensities and forgetful- 
ness, or even by a deliberate infringement of the 
moral law. In either case, as sin had been com- 
mitted, Atonement must follow. 

In what should this Atonement consist? In 
the latter and more flagrant cases of crime there 
could be no Atonement but punishment duly com- 
mensurate with the offence. But in the former 
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instance, viz., of sins committed unwittingly, since 
no crime had been wrought, no punishment could 
be fairly inflicted by a human tribunal. And yet, 
though unintentional, sins such as these might be 
avoided by the establishment of a more rigid 
watchfulness, and besides, if silently passed over, 
might develop fatal habits of carelessness. To 
prevent their recurrence it was necessary to ‘make 
the consciousness of guilt deep and ineradicable. 
The Atonement to be effective needed to be im- 
pressive, and though an external ceremonial was 
not of itself essential, 1t was an important and 
simple means of producing the requisite impres- 
siveness. It is, however, an error of almost 
inestimable magnitude to regard the mere con- 
comitants as the essence of the expiation. The 
attendant condition of the Atonement was no doubt 
the sacrifice; but far more significant and of 
higher consequence was the confession. 

I cannot undertake to prove this assertion, 
unless the principle set forth in my initial remarks 
is assented to. If to render this proof conclusive 
it be considered necessary to adduce general 
statements to the effect that confession was the 
main element of the Atonement, I admit that 
my evidence is very scanty. But if we are to 
attach adequate weight to scattered indications, 
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the matter presents itself in an altogether different 
light.* (a) A general rule is indeed laid down 
in Num. v. 7, where, even in the case of sins in 
which restitution was possible, it is enacted as 
follows :—“ When a man or woman shall commit 
any sin that men commit, or do a trespass against 
the Lord, and that person be guilty, Then they 
shall confess their sin which they have done.” In 
the early chapters of Leviticus the necessity of 
confession is not generally insisted upon ; but the 
very circumstance that it is occasionally (Lev. v. 
5) referred to as essential makes it highly im- 
probable that its necessity was not universal. 
Further, of the remarkable service described in 
Lev. xvi., the confession of sins constituted an 
important element (ver. 21). Other indications 
to the same eftect are collected by Kalisch in his 
‘Introduction to Leviticus’ (p. 180). (b) That 
repentant confession occupied the foremost place 
in the Levitical Atonement becomes very evident 
when we turn to the Psalms and the Prophets. 


* Thus Ewald (‘“ Antiq.,” p. 64): “It was further a matter 
of course that the individual should have previously distinctly 
acknowledged his transgression, and entreated Divine forgive- 
ness. In the case of the guilt-offering, where confession was 
especially important and necessary, the Book of Origins some- 
times states this prerequisite with marked emphasis.” | 
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So far is this principle carried, so complete is its 
recognition, that an inference has wrongly been 
drawn to the effect that by later writers the 
sacrifices were altogether discredited. This is far 
from the truth. The formal element was not to 
be discarded as unnecessary, but the spiritual 
element was to be regarded as of infinitely higher 
moment. ‘Thus the Psalmist exclaims: ‘‘O Lord, 
open Thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew 
forth Thy praise. For Thou desirest not sacrifice 
nor gift ;* Thou delightest not in burnt offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken 
and a contrite heart Thou wilt not despise 

Then shalt Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of 
righteousness, with burnt offermg and whole 
burnt offering : then shall they offer bullocks 
upon Thine altar” (Psa. li. 15—20). The pre- 
valence of these noble sentiments might be con- 
firmed by numerous quotations ; but this one clear 
utterance must suffice. (c) A word is lastly due 
with regard to later traditions. Rabbinical 
authorities of all schools maintained that confes- 
sion preceded all sin-offermgs, and the formulas 
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The Hebrew [J3MN) here translated gift is ordinarily 
rendered, “or I would give them.” The word bears both 
significations ; and the one in the text is preferable for many 
reasons. 
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composed for recitation at the altar are peculiarly 
beautiful (see Mishnah, Jonah iv. 2, &c.). It was, 
too, a general maxim that sin-offermgs and tres- 
pass-offerings were valueless unless prompted by 
true penitence of heart. The consistency with 
which this principle was upheld by Talmudic 
authorities is shown in their declaration that even 
the day of Atonement itself was inefficacious 
except for those who were thoroughly and sincerely 
repentant. 

The Atonement could not, however, be allowed 
to conclude with this confession, however unquali- 
fied. Its whole object was impressiveness, and a 
mere verbal declaration of the character described 
would rapidly fade from the sinner’s memory. A 
forcible appeal to his imagination, a strong and 
powerful symbolism, effective by the very forcible- 
ness of its nature, was supplied by the sacrifice. 
I have already referred to the conception that sin 
created a temporary disunion with God; this 
disunion, if it became permanent, signified spiritual 
death. The death of the sacrificed animal sym- 
bolized this death, it was a cogent and therefore 
an efficacious symbol. Sin confessed, pardon was 
still an act of Divine grace, and the sinner had yet 
to be reminded of the fearful consequences of his 
error averted by that act of grace. The death of 
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the sacrificial animal would keep constantly before. 
him the danger he had by sin incurred. 

In all this there was no idea of substitution. 
The animal did not die as a substitute for the man, 
and vicariousness is a conception utterly foreign to 
the Pentateuch. I am aware that this is not the 
only, perhaps not even the general, view. The prin- 
ciple of substitution is contended for by many au- 
thorities, and strong evidence is adduced in favour 
of this hypothesis. The ceremonies of the ‘ imposi- 
tion of the hand” on the animal’s head, the death 
of the animal, the sprinkling of its blood, and the 
destruction of its body by fire, in addition to: 
scattered scriptural statements have all been 
taken to support the conclusion that the sacrificial 
animal was regarded as the offender’s substitute, 
and on his behalf died a vicarious death. This 
must be briefly examined. 

ee Invall cases: it (7..e. ‘the imposition of 
hands’) pointed to the vicarious nature of the 
animal, and its power of mediation between God 
and the suppliant. More than this it was hardly 
intended to symbolize.” ‘Thus writes Kalisch, one 
of the ablest exponents of the theory that the 
explatory sacrifice involves the principle of 
vicarious Atonement. Now, it must be remem- 
bered that it was the offerer, and not the priest, 
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that placed his hand on the head of the victim ; 
and that similarly, it was the privilege of the 
Israelite, on whose behalf the sacrifice was pre- 
sented, to perform the act that compassed the 
animal's death. The special duties of the priests 
commenced with the reception of the victim's 
blood. This former privilege, the above-quoted 
writer explains, was probably instituted to prevent 
the violent reaction against the growing power of 
the tribe of Levi that might have ensued had the 
people been debarred from all participation in the 
sacrificial ceremonies. It is, however, curious if 
nothing more that two closely connected privi- 
leges, the imposition of the hand and the slaying 
of the animal by the offerer, should require 
different principles for thei satisfactory interpre- 
tation. This theory being thus discredited, it 
remains for us to consider whether these privileges 
cannot be brought into relation with the essential 
character of the expiatory offering. We must, in 
the first place, not forget that the death of the 
animal was the most important of the sacrificial 
ceremonies, because it symbolized the spiritual 
death of the offerer, which, after his repentant 
confession, had been averted by the grace of God. 
To bring this idea into due prominence, the 
animal whose immolation typified the sinner’s 
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death was furnished from fis property, and this 
declaration of ownership was the object of the 
“imposition of the hand.” He, by placing his 
hand on the animal’s head, admitted that he 
understood that the ceremony was primarily in- 
tended for his special advantage, and at the same 
time acquiesced in and acknowledged the guilt 
typified by the death of the animal sacrificed. 
This admission he confirmed by personally slaying 
the victim. He who had involved himself in the 
danger of excommunication from God’s mercy, 
expressed in the act of immolation that he had 
thoroughly deserved that sentence, and that it 
was commuted not as a right, but as a Divine 
favour. But since the “imposition of the hand” 
had already symbolized his consciousness of that 
fact, the further ceremony of personally killing 
the animal was not insisted upon as a necessity. 
Hence the officiating priest was permitted to 
replace the offerer in the performance of that part 
of the sacrificial ceremony in all cases, and in some 
instances did so regularly, as at the offering for 
the purification of the leper, and at the time when 
the victims were presented on behalf of the whole 
nation. In the case of the turtle-doves and 
pigeons, though there is some uncertainty, it is 
most probable that the priest invariably took the 
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place of the offerer. The personal “ imposition of 
the hand” was not, however, subject to these 
exceptions, for it was too important a part of the 
ceremony to be relegated to a substitute. Only 
those who could not be expected to understand 
the meaning of the act, as “idiots and minors,” 
or those to whom the animals sacrificed could not 
belong, as ‘‘slaves or delegates,” were excluded 
by Jewish tradition. 

2. “The blood represented the life and existence 
of the animal, which man offered to God, either as 
a substitute for his own life forfeited by sin, or as 
an oblation of gratitude and praise for benefits 
received.” That the blood represented the 
animal’s life is of course beyond question ; but 
that it was offered as a substitute for man’s life 
is an unproved assertion. The blood truly repre- 
sented the animal’s life; to slay it was to shed its 
blood ; to disperse the latter would make the death 
more visible and complete, and therefore it was 
sprinkled round the altar. The immolation of the 
animal, and the sprinkling of its blood, were thus 
only different aspects of one and the same fact. 

On this view of the matter, the sprinkling of 
the blood in the original idea merely represented 
the complete death of the animal. No doubt the 
ceremony was further connected with the stringent 
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prohibitions against eating blood which recur so 
frequently in the Pentateuch ; but, as will soon be 
shown, this was only of secondary importance. 

The sprinkling of the blood was, therefore, after 
the confession and the imposition of hand, the 
most important part of the expiatory sacrifice. 
There are, however, some biblical expressions that 
seem to go very much farther than this, and have 
indeed been taken to imply that the blood was the 
Atonement. But this is not the case. Nothing is 
implied beyond this—that the Atonement service 
was incomplete unless the blood of the victim was 
sprinkled in the prescribed manner. The justice 
of this interpretation will be brought out by the 
following among other considerations. (a) Though 
the original idea connected with the dispersion of 
the blood. was the culmination of the animal’s 
annihilation, the ceremony was easily made to 
furnish a symbolism of an altogether different 
character. The disunion between the sinner and 
his God was symbolized by the death of the 
animal and the dispersion of its blood; but the 
harmonious relation that was to be re-established 
after the atonement had been graciously accepted 
might also be typified by the same acts ; and thus 
the sprinkling of the blood round the altar, on its 
sides, or on its horns, symbolized the supphant’s 
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yearning after reconciliation with God, as well as, 
perhaps, the Divine satisfaction of his hopes. (0) 
If it were true that the sacrificial animal formed 
the substitute of the sinner, and died in his stead, 
it would be difficult to explain the exceptional 
employment of bloodless sin-offerings. In the 
case of extreme poverty, the usual animal sacrifice 
was replaced by a bloodless offering; the sinner 
was allowed to present ‘“‘the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour for a sin-offering. . . . And 
the priest shall make an atonement for him, as 
touching his sin that he has sinned.” The priest 
took a handful of the flour and burnt it on the 


altar—and why? because it was a sin-offering 
(Levit. v. 12). The destruction of the flour sym- 
bolized the very same thing as the death of the 
animal typified in other cases; it represented the 
death the supplant had incurred, but it can in no 
sense be taken as an indication of vicariousness, 
It is futile to object that the bloodless offering 
was a remnant of a more ancient form of sacrifice. 
Even if that assumption is correct, the admission 
of bloodless offerings into the sacrificial system 
must be taken into account in the theory of the 
Atonement by blood. (c) An even stronger argu- 
ment is presented by the ceremonies that followed 
the sprinkling of the blood. The animal was the 
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man’s substitute ; so be it. On what hypothesis, 
consistent and unstrained, can the uncompromising 
fact be explained that portions of the animal’s 
flesh were eaten? In the case of the eucharistic 
sacrifices the fact is intelligible and significant ; 
and with the sin-offerings, as with the former, the 
animal, if eaten, could not have been regarded as 
the substitute for the guilty offerer, and thus as 
covered with his sin. The bloodless sin-offering, 
we are distinctly told, was consumed by the priest 
as an ordinary “‘ meat-offermg”; and the impor- 
tance of these facts is intensified by the recollection 
that the burnt-ofterig which was not primarily an 
expiation-oftering was entirely burnt. 

3. Before passing on to consider one of the most 
important of the difficulties that remain, scattered 
at intervals throughout Leviticus, it may be well to 
direct some further consideration to the striking 
language employed in Leviticus with reference to 
the position occupied by the blood in the Atone- 
ment. The blood is the life, therefore it must not 
be consumed as food. This principle, though in 
Levit. xvii. 11 it is brought into close connection 
with the blood-sprinkling of the sacrifice, had in its 
origin no necessary or primary connection with it. 
This circumstance is placed beyond question by the 
passage in Gen. ix. 4, “ But flesh with the life 
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thereof, which is its blood, shall ye not eat.” In 
so far, however, as the symbolic employment of the 
blood was permitted in the case of the sin-offering, 
it formed an exception to the general rule, and 
needed to be carefully distinguished. The legality 
of the employment of the blood in the sacrificial 
system was in itself an act of favour, though its 
careful limitations guarded against misconceptions. 
In so far, also, as the sprinkling of the blood com- 
pleted, as it were, the repentant confession, the 
blood might even be said to be the means of 
atonement. There is in all this no approach to 
the conception that the principle of ‘life for life” 
lies at the root of the sacrificial atonement. That 
even those who maintain the doctrine of vicarious- 
ness in an extreme form are forced to admit the 
justice of much of what has been indicated above, 
may be gathered from the following remarks of 
Ewald. ‘Sacrifice, in its fullest extent and widest 
development, is a sacred action done to arouse and 
impart as directly as possible the higher life of 
faith (it is a sacramentum): the mysterious blood 
of the sacrificial animal became the strongest lever 
of this action, and by its means man most clearly 
saw with his own eyes, and at the same time felt 
with his own blood, what was supernatural and 
Divine in it. It came therefore to be regarded as 
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the most effective means of renewing confidence in 
the Divine graciousness. God allowed it to be 
offered up on the altar that man might thereby be 
continually reassured of His grace and reconcilia- 
tion, and of the salvation of his own soul” (Ewald, 
“Antiq.,’ p. 39). 

The doctrine of vicariousness has been thought 
to derive its strongest confirmation from the rites 
established for the great Day of Atonement, and 
especially from ‘the imposition of hands” in the 
case of the scape-goat. According to Kalisch, for 
instance, the principle of substitution is here 
“manifest and certain,’ whilst Ewald imagined 
that the priest placed his hands on the head of the 
consecrated! goat “in order to impart to it with 
audible confession all this liquified guilt of the 
nation.” It will, however, appear that the correct 
interpretation leads to a very different conclusion. 

Clothed in simple white garments, emblems of 
purity, the high-priest sacrificed a bullock as an 
atonement for himself and his household; he 
entered the innermost sanctuary, and he sprinkled 
the victim’s blood there seven times. Next, he 
sacrificed a he-goat ‘upon which the Lord’s lot 
fell,” presented it as a sin-offering, pronounced the 
atonement for the sanctuary and for the whole 
nation, and concluded by placing portions of the 
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blood, both of the he-goat and of the bullock, upon 
the horns of the altar round about. All this was 
in general agreement with the character of the 
sin-offering as it was offered on ordinary occasions ; 
it differed only in degree of impressiveness, as the 
day itself was distinguished by an exalted sanctity.” 
But the atonement service did not cease here. The 
second goat, on which had fallen the lot for Azazel, 
was now brought forward alive. Much controversy 
has centred round this word Azazel, and it is 
impossible to decide whether it is an appellation of 
the goat itself, or a general description of the place 
to which the latter was to be subsequently 
despatched. ‘The priest’s next act is described in 
these words: ‘‘ And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess over 
him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them: upon the head of the goat. . . . And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
into a land not inhabited, and he shall let go the 
goat in the wilderness” (Levit. xvi. 21, 22). This 


* Several phrases in this context—e. g. ‘“‘and He shall make 
an atonement for the holy place” . . . “thus shall he do 
for the tabernacle of the congregation,’ and ‘for the altar”? — 
strongly support the suggestion that the Atonement was non- 
vicarious. 
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language, if figurative, certainly embodies a suff- 
ciently bold and forcible figure. But it is on all 
hands admitted that the figurative language of the 
Bible is marvellously bold and forcible. Maimon- 
ides sets forth this peculiarity as one of the 
prominent reasons of the composition of his 
celebrated ‘Guide of the Perplexed’; and he 
quotes passages from the Midrash in which this 
same principle is enunciated. “To what were the 
words of the Law to be compared before the time 
of Solomon? Toa well the waters of which are 
at a great depth, and, though cool and fresh, yet 
no man could drink of them. A clever man joined 
cord with cord, and rope with rope, and drew up 
anddrank. So Solomon went from figure to figure, 
and from subject to subject, till he obtained the 
true sense of the Law.” * It cannot be fairly 
objected that the existence of figures and similes 
should not be recognized in a law-code, however 
_ well adapted they may be for prophetical exhorta- 
tion. On the contrary, Moses does undoubtedly 
employ very powerful figures, as, for instance 
when he counsels his brethren with these words: 


* Maimonides’ ‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ Introduction, p. 14. 
The passage in the text has been quoted from Dr. Friedlander’s 
translation recently issued by the Society of Hebrew Literature. 
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‘ Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, 
and be no more stiff-necked” (Deut. x. 16). The 
employment of so remarkable a metaphor as this 
must make us very cautious in pronouncing any 
figurative expression too bold. But this is not all. 
In describing the ultimate redemption of Israel by 
the God “that retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy,’ the prophet 
Micah exclaims: ‘‘ He will turn again, He will 
have compassion upon us; He will subdue our 
iniquities ; and Thou wilt cast all owr sins into 
the depths of the sea” (Micah vii. 19). Casting a 
people’s sins into the depths of the sea, and 
despatching them away into the wilderness, 
embody the same idea, and in neither case are the 
expressions used to be taken in their literal accepta- 
tion. The very fact that the ordinary sin- 
offerings had already been carried out as usual, 
proves of itself that there was no notion of 
physically transferring the guilt of the nation on 
to the head of the scape-goat. The confession of 
sin on behalf of the whole nation might well be 
followed by the figurative casting away of sin as 
symbolized by the removal of the scape goat, for 
even thus was sin to be expelled from the nation’s. 
heart for evermore. 

The doctrine of vicariousness has therefore no 
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place in the sacrificial system of the Bible. It is 
true that in a certain modified form the doctrine 
was held by many of the later Jewish authorities. * 
But it was always accompanied by limitations that 
deprived it of its significant character as a com- 
plete theory of the Atonement. At all events, 
whatever may have been the case with the 
substitution of animals for men, the substitution 
of men for men was utterly opposed to the whole 
spirit of the Pentateuch: “The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children, nor shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers; every 
man shall be put to death for his own sin” (Deut. 
xxiv. 16). ‘‘ Whosoever hath sinned against Me, 
him will I blot out of My book” (Exod. xxxii. 33). 

The results of the foregoing fragmentary discus- 
sion may be thus summarized. Sin against God 


* Kalisch ungenerously alludes to what he describes. as a 
modern Jewish custom, that still holds among some Jews, as 
demonstrating the persistence of the theory among orthodox 
Israelites. <‘ It is still the custom of orthodox Jews, on the day 
preceding the Day of Atonement, to turn a fowl round their 
head, and to say, “This is my substitute, this is my deputy, 
this is my atonement; this cock shall go to death, but I shall 
be gathered in, and go to a long and blessed life and to peace” 
(Levit., vol. i. p. 272, note). He omits, however, to add the 
surely not unimportant fact that this rite rs discountenanced, 
and even sternly forbidden by modern Talmudists of the highest 
authority. 
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could be expiated only by heartfelt confession, and 
sincere desire to atone in the future for the past. 
To emphasize the importance of this confession, it 
was followed by a sacrificial ceremony typifying 
the spiritual annihilation involved in the disunion 
that the sin produced between man and God. The 
grace of God granted a reconciliation, and this 
reconciliation was announced by the priest in his 
character of minister of God.* The God of love 
and mercy delighteth not in the death of the 
wicked, but in his turning from his sin to live 
(Ezek. xvii. 23; xxxili. 11). 

If the symbolic aid derived from the sacrifice 
became in course of ages no longer necessary, or if 
the ideas of later times could not be brought so far 
into relation with those of an earlier period as still 
to find the most satisfactory expressions of joy or 
reconciliation in the sacrifice, I do not for a 
moment doubt that Maimonides, Abarbanel, and 
those who hold with them are right in assuming 
that the institution of the sacrifice would have 
been abolished by the same authority that had 


* It is most probable that the Piel of the verb 93, so 
often employed in this connection, refers rather to the 
announcement of the reconciliation than to the performance of 
the Atonement; so also the verb Xf) in the Piel occa- 
sionally means not ‘‘to make impure,’ but “to declare 
impure.”’ 
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established it. There are, unquestionably, faint 
indications of this tendency even in the prophetical 
writings. But it is necessary to protest against 
interpreting this admission as the enunciation of 
an altogether false principle. 

In concluding, I claim no originality in the 
exposition of the foregoing views, and am only 
content that their elucidation, incomplete as it is, 
should supply what would otherwise have con- 
stituted a great omission in the symposium on a 
subject so important. 
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No. XII. 
Rev. PROF. J. MORRIS, D.D. 


OME object to the Atonement on the ground 
S that it is the importation of a Jewish idea 
into the Christian religion; while others object to 
it on the ground that it is the importation of a 
Christian idea into the Jewish religion. Both 
objections cannot be true. They only show the 
determined opposition that exists amongst ratio- 
nalists of all schools to the doctrine of Atonement; 
and, moreover, the strength and security of the 
Christian position, for it can never be overthrown 
by arguments which are incompatible and mutually 
destructive. | 

The writer of the preceding article, “ beloved 
for the fathers’ sakes,” denies not only the vicarious 
import of the Levitical sacrifices, but even their 
expiatory character, although he candidly admits, 
as I understand him, that the consensus of 
Rabbinical authorities are against him. Iam not 
surprised that he should reduce the sacrifices of 
his religion to a mere nullity ; my surprise is that 
any of the great Jewish writers should retain their 
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faith in the ancient atonements, for ever since 
the founding of the Christian Church they have 
entirely ceased. One of the grounds on which 
the great Captain of our salvation claimed to be 
the Messiah was, that He was the embodiment 
of the Mosaic ritual. And it seems as if Divine 
Providence had confirmed the claims of the 
Author of Christianity to be the great Antitype 
symbolized by Jewish worship. At any rate it 
is an indisputable fact that Christianity has 
abolished the services of the temple, however it 
may be explained. 

The religion of the Jew as at present existing is, 
by the force of circumstances, reduced to a very 
meagre Theism. It has no Divinely-appointed 
means of expiation for sm. The worshipper must 
rely altogether on the efficacy of repentance to 
procure reconciliation with God; and that in 
the face of the fact that God had, by the estab- 
lishment of a most elaborate ritual, proclaimed the 
insufficiency of mere repentance to secure His 
favour. It is well perhaps for the faith of the 
modern Jews that they are not restored to their 
own land and brought face to face with the 
extraordinary ritual of which they are now de- 
prived. I fancy that the pious and intelligent 
Jew would recoil from the blood of bulls and goats, 
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whether regarded as real expiations or dramatic 
actions. Indeed there must have been times in 
the experience of the ancient Jew when he 
pondered the question, How the blood of slain 
cattle could be endowed with sacramental efficacy? 
He must have felt an insoluble difficulty in at- 
tempting to reconcile the spirituality of Jehovah 
whom he worshipped, with the gross materialism 
of the worship which He had prescribed. The 
Christian feels no difficulty, because he is in posses- 
sion of the key which unlocks the mystery. He is 
taught to believe that the ancient sacrifices 
symbolized a great propitiation for the sins of the 
world, from which they derived all their value and 
all their efficacy. It seems to me that nothing can 
redeem the Jewish ritual from the charge of gross 
superstition but their prophetic reference to the 
great Founder of Christianity, who put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself. In the lhght of the 
blessed cross of Calvary they are changed, trans- 
figured, and glorified. 

Let us now come to a more particular considera- 
tion of the views of Prof. Abrahams. He professes 
to give the cardinal points of the true theory of 
the Levitical Atonement, of which, to save space, 
I give the following condensed statement :—1. 
That sin, regarded as an incipient rebellion against 
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God, was to be held up as causing a disunion 
between the sinner and his Creator. 2. That this 
terrible consequence might well be calculated to 
induce in his heart an innate dread of sin. _ 3. 
That in spite of this, men might, through weak- 
ness or wilfulness, infringe the Divine law and 
render an atonement necessary. 4. That in cases 
of deliberate crime no atonement was admissible 
but the punishment of the offender. 5. That for 
sins committed unwittingly there was an expiation 
provided, to deepen the sense of guilt and to 
prevent their recurrence. 6. That the atonement, 
to be effective, needed to be impressive, and that 
though not of itself essential, it was an important 
and simple means of producing the requisite ini- 
pressiveness ; that it is, however, an error of almost 
inestimable magnitude to regard the mere con- 
comitants as the essence of the expiation. ‘“‘ The 
attendant condition of the Atonement was no doubt 
the sacrifice, but far more significant and of higher 
consequence was the confession.” 

I have no objection to any of the writer’s 
cardinal points, save and except the last ; although 
from my point of view I should add another fact, 
viz. the connection of the sacrifices with the great 
Messianic promise, which runs like a golden thread 
through the ancient Scriptures. I might say 
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much on this ignored idea, but I must limit 
myself to what is more essential in the present 
discussion. 

The first point I contest in the writer's concep- 
tion of the Levitical Atonement is that it is a mere 
symbol. This is a mere assertion, without any 
attempt to support it from the inspired Word. 
All admit that the Jewish sacrifices have a 
symbolical significance. But this is not all. They 
have an essential significance as well as a sym- 
bolical. What we read in the Law is—‘ And 
Moses said unto Aaron, Go unto the altar, and 
offer thy sin offering, and thy burnt offering, and 
make an atonement for thyself, and for the people: 
and offer the offering of the people, and make an 
atonement for them; as the Lord commanded ” 
(Levit. ix. 7). It is not said, make the symbol of 
an atonement, but, make an atonement. If we 
are to take the Scriptures in their plain and 
natural meaning, we must take the Levitical 
Atonement as a literal fact, and not merely and 
exclusively as a mental conception. The literal 
interpretation is confirmed by the nature of the 
case. It is incredible that such a lavish expendi- 
ture of animal life, such an enormous waste of 
human food, should be nothing more than mere 
symbols, mere figures of speech, mere acting of a 
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religious play. If this were all, the prodigality 
of sacrifices might have been retrenched and 
cheaper symbols substituted, as was done by some 
of the Gentiles who had not the Law. ‘The 
waxen image took the place of the human 
sacrifice; the figure of rushes was thrown into 
the Tiber instead of the breathing victim; and the 
image of a bull made of meal or wood replaced the 
more costly offering. No one can read the laws 
of Moses without being impressed with the fact 
that the work was earnest and real, and not a 
mere make-believe.” * 

In the next place, I contest the notion that the 
confession, not the external ceremonial, is the real 
atonement for sin. The writer is candid enough to 
admit that he cannot undertake to prove this 
assertion unless the principle set forth in his 
initial remarks is assented to. Unfortunately he 
has given us no clue to find out what this funda- 
mental presupposition is. His statement is that 
we should take comprehensive rather than minute 
views of matters involving Biblical criticism. Be- 
fore any one can assent to or dissent from this 
philosophical datum, he would require a less com- 
prehensive and more minute expression of it. It 
is susceptible of various interpretations, and may 


* ‘Thomson’s ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ p. 52. 
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mean, as for aught I can tell, that one is to reason 
a priori, and that the language of Scripture is to 
be laid upon a Procrustean bed, to be clipped or 
stretched, so as to adapt it to the true theory 
of the Levitical Atonement. IJ am far from im- 
puting any conscious idea of this kind, but men 
are often influenced by sub-conscious ideas, as 
seems to me to have been the case in the preceding 
paper of this series. 

It is rather remarkable, if, as Prof. Abrahams 
contends, confession constitutes the essence of the 
Jewish Atonement, that the Lawgiver should say 
nothing about it. He tells us constantly that the 
blood makes atonement, but never once that con- 
fession makes atonement. He gives very minute 
prescriptions about the victim, the immolation, the 
manipulation of the blood, and the combustion of 
the carcass, but not a word about the confession, 
which is ‘“‘far more significant and of higher 
consequence” than all. In the ritual of the scape 
goat on the great day of atonement it was pre- 
scribed that there should be express confession of 
sin. ‘And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat,” &c. (Levit. xvi, 21). 
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From this case it is inferred, but without sufficient 
authority, that in all other cases the imposition 
of hands was accompanied by a confession of sin. 
But it is more probable that on ordinary occasions 
there was no verbal confession of guilt, that being 
practically and sufficiently expressed by the impo- 
sition of hands. I grant that there is mention 
made of confession of sin as a moral duty in 
Levit. v. 5, referred to by the writer criticized, and 
also in Numb. v. 7, not referred to by him; but 
there is no evidence to show that this confession 
has any relation to piacular sacrifices. 

But the strong argument brought forward to 
show that repentant confession occupied the fore- 
most place in the Levitical Atonement is deduced 
from the Psalms and the Prophets. He quotes 
the following passage from the Psalms: ‘O Lord, 
open Thou my lips; and my mouth shall show 
forth Thy praise. For Thou desirest not sacrifice ; 
else would I give it” (or, as the disputant renders 
it, “nor gift”): “Thou delightest not in burnt 
offering. ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt 
not despise” (Ps. i. 15—17). Prof. Abrahams 
is probably aware that his interpretation of the 
passage is not beyond dispute. There are counter- 
views of a plausible character, and especially that 
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of De Wette, who expounds, ‘Thou hast no 
pleasure in sacrifices and burnt offerings now, 
while the temple lies prostrate, and Thy people 
are far away from Jerusalem.” Of course this 
proceeds upon the assumption that David is not 
the author of the Psalm, but one of the exiles at 
Babylon—a view which seems to be countenanced 
by the eighteenth and nineteenth verses: “ Do 
good in Thy good pleasure to Zion: build Thou 
the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt Thou be 
pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with 
burnt offermg and whole burnt offering: then 
shall they offer bullocks upon Thine altar.” But 
my case does not depend upon any doubtful point 
of exegesis. [I do not deny the importance of the 
spiritual element in the acceptable worship of God. 
‘God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must. 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” This is 
applicable to the Jewish as well as to the 
Christian Church. 

But here a difficulty presents itself: On the 
one hand the piacular sacrifices are set forth as 
having an immediate and unconditional effect, and 
on the other hand, especially in the Prophets, 
they are set forth as having no effect without 
repentance. How is this apparent contradiction 
to be harmonized? In this way: every Jewish 
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sacrifice had an essential and a symbolical signifi- 
cance. The distinction between these two aspects 
is indispensable to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures. The blood of atonement was able to 
sanctify to the purifying of the flesh, but it could 
not purge the conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God. The following passage from 
Hengstenberg’s ‘ Christology’ exhibits the distine- 
tion in a clear light :—‘“ The legal sacrifices, though 
merely symbolical in reference to acceptance with 
God, were strictly vicarious, and possessed a real 
efficacy with respect to the outward theocracy. 
But the sin offering affected not merely the rela- 
tion of the sinner to the outward theocracy, but 
also to the holy and righteous God; in this, how- 
ever, they were not efficacious, but only symbolical. 
When the sinner caused the blood of the animal 
to be poured out, he declared that he had deserved 
death, if God were disposed to deal with him 
~ according to His justice instead of His mercy. The 
efficacy of the sacrifices in this respect depended 
entirely on the disposition with which they were 
presented.” 

It may be urged that this distinction is satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but it does not cover the 
whole ground. The sin offerings had reference to 


ceremonial offences and the lighter moral trans- 
14 
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vressions. It leaves the great mass of moral 
transgressions unprovided for. How then could 
the Jew be justified who sought relief from all his 
guilt, who craved for complete and universal abso- 
lution? The answer to this question is to be 
found in the annual solemnities of the great day 
of atonement. The ordinary sin offerings were for 
the individuals who presented them, but the sin 
offering of the great day was for the whole nation. 
The ordinary sin offerings were for a specified 
number of venial offences, but the national sin 
offering was for all iniquity, transgression, and 
sin, without distinction and without exception. 
The language used is so emphatic and comprehen-__. 
sive as to take in all kinds and degrees of guilt. 

There are two characteristics which distinguish 
the national from the individual sin offermg. One 
is the suspended result. Of the imdividual sin 
offering it is said, “The priest shall make atone- 
ment for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall 
be forgiven him.” The penitence of the sinner 
was taken for granted. The bringing of the sacri- 
fice was a sufficient indication of his moral 
condition, and his sin was not only expiated, 
but unconditionally forgiven. His ritual sin was 
abolished, and he was assured of the rights and 
privileges of the Jewish theocracy. Forgiveness 
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followed as a matter of course when an individual 
presented his sin offering, but this was not the 
case on the great day of atonement. Nothing is 
said about the forgiveness of sin as the inevitable 
result of the external ceremonial. Atonement 
was made, but remission did not necessarily 
follow. In the language of an eloquent writer, to 
whom I am indebted on this point, “No man 
could dream that remission necessarily followed. 
The two ideas of atonement and pardon, though 
associated, are distinct. Atonement is the con- 
dition of pardon; but whether pardon shall be . 
oranted as soon as atonement is made, depends on 
the existence or absence of moral hindrances to 
forgiveness in the sinner himself. God is free to 
forgive, because acknowledgment has been made 
of the evil of sin; but other conditions must be 
met before forgiveness is actually bestowed.”* 
This leads us to the other characteristic of the 
national sin offering as distinguished from the 
individual, viz. verbal confession of sin and explicit 
sorrow for sin. ‘Ye shall afflict your souls, and 
do no work at all.” “Ye shall afflict your souls, 
by a statute for ever.” It was to be a day of holy 
relenting and humihation for sin. 


* Dale’s ‘ Jewish Temple and the Christian Church.’ 
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We see then that the ordinary sin offerings had 
a double aspect, a theocratic and a theistic one; 
that the theocratic effect followed without any 
condition beyond the assumed one implied in the 
fact of presentation, but that the theistic effect 
was conditioned by the genuine penitence of the 
sinner. We see also that the great annual day of 
atonement had reference to all sin of every kind 
and degree, and that the final result of spiritual 
absolution was made to depend upon the sincere 
penitence of the people. In no case did confession 
of sin, however genuine, constitute the atonement. 
In ordinary sin offerings it was not required at all 
as the condition of sacramental forgiveness, whilst 
in the great national sin offermg it was required 
as the condition of salvation. This corresponds 
with the evangelical idea of the Christian Atone- 
ment. It is held that confession of sin and faith 
in Christ are indispensable to the remission of sin, , 
but this is not incompatible with the doctrine 
that the death of Christ is the great redemptive 
act. 

Having given my views of the expiatory charac- 
ter of the piacular sacrifices, I now proceed to 
consider their vicarious import. Prof. Abrahams 
contends that ‘the animal did not die as a sub- 
stitute for the man, and that vicariousness is a 
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conception utterly foreign to the Pentateuch.” 
He admits that “this is not the only, perhaps 
not even the general, view, that the principle of 
substitution is contended for by many authorities, 
and strong evidence is adduced in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

The writer combats the idea of substitution by 
raising a number of minute and subtle points of 
incompatibility well known in this field of contro- 
versy. 

The first difficulty raised against the vicarious 
conception 1s, that 1t was the offerer, and not the 
priest, that placed his hand on the head of the 
victim, and put it to death. The writer assumes 
that if the animal vicariously represented the 
man, the punishment ought to have been inflicted 
by the priest, as the vicegerent of God; but as 
the slaying was done by the man himself, the sin 
offering could not have been a vicarious sacrifice. 
But this is a mistaken view of the sacerdotal 
office. The leading idea in the office of the priest 
was that he represented man, not God. In the 
original distinction of Israel the whole nation was 
to bear a priestly character. But when Jehovah 
descended in thunder and lightning on the sacred 
mountain, they fled away in terror from His 
presence, and renounced the great privilege of 
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drawing near to God and having immediate inter- 
course with Him. On that occasion they said to 
Moses, ‘“‘Speak thou with us, and we will hear; 
but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” 
From that time forth Moses carried on their inter- 
course with God, and finally the family of his 
brother Aaron. The learned Jew who wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews expresses this essential 
conception of the priestly office: “Every high 
priest taken from among men is ordained for men” 
(irep avOpoérav, instead of men) “in things per- 
taining to God.” Hence, if the priest had slain 
the victim, this would not have been symbolical 
of the act of God any more than the slaying of it 
by the offerer himself. It is peculiarly appro- 
priate and significant, as Kurtz says, that he 
who had brought death and condemnation upon 
himself should pronounce sentence upon himself, 
should inflict it himself on his symbolical sub- 
stitute. 

Another difficulty brought forward against the 
vicarious conception of sacrifice is the exceptional 
employment of bloodless sin offerings. In the 
case of extreme poverty the usual animal sacrifice 
was replaced by a bloodless offering; the sinner 
was allowed to present “the tenth part of an 
ephah of fine flour for a sin offering. . . . And the 
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priest shall make an atonement for him, as touch- 
ing his sin that he has sinned.” Hence, as the 
offering might be a living creature or an inanimate 
substance, the offering does not recognise a paiic 
VICHIUC. | 

There is no force in this objection. D. Strauss 
says, ““.Whenever it was possible, whenever any 
one was in a condition to bring a pair of doves, the 
sin offering was to be a bleeding one ; it was only in 
cases of extreme distress that meal was allowed to 
be substituted ; but we have no right to allow the 
nature of the substitute to exert any influence 
upon our interpretation of the thing itself, and to 
regard the characteristic which was wanting in 
the former as being necessarily absent from the 
latter also.”* Would not the poor man who was 
eraciously allowed to bring this exceptional ofter- 
ing consider the sacrificial flour as a substitute for 
the animal offering, and its combustion on the 
altar as a symbol of the destruction which he had 
deserved? Even Prof. Abrahams himself admits 
that the destruction of the flour represented the 
death the supplant had incurred. 

It is also argued that the idea of vicariousness 
is not included in sin offerings because portions of 


* Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship of the O. T.’ 
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the animal’s flesh were eaten, and therefore “ could 
not have been regarded as the substitute for the 
guilty offerer, and thus as covered with his sin,” 

It is a moot point whether the bodies of the 
animals slain in sin offerings were considered holy 
or unclean. Great names range themselves on 
opposite sides. And there are divines of equal 
orthodoxy who take different views. This shows 
that either view is compatible with the idea of 
substitution. If the view be taken that animal 
sacrifice was rendered unclean, it may be con- 
tended that this implies that it bore vicariously 
the sinner’s guilt, and that it became purged of 
this uncleanness by having its blood shed and 
sprinkled on the altar before it was eaten by the 
priests. The penal consequence of the imputation 
of guilt ended with the effusion and aspersion of 
blood, and thenceforth the victim was considered 
most holy. On the other hand, if the view be 
taken that the sacrificial animal is considered most 
holy all through, it does not follow that it did not 
bear the iniquity of the offerer. It might be the 
substitute of the sinner without becoming actually 
sinful. I don’t believe in the view which the 
writer ascribes to the advocates of the pana 
vicaria, viz. “the physical transference of guilt.” 
Moral culpability or impurity is incapable of 
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transference. What is transferred to the substitute 
is mere liability to punishment, that is to say, the 
sacrificial victim is treated as if it were guilty, 
though in itself perfectly mnocent. It is con- 
tended that it is essential to the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement that the victim should be 
pure, and should be so regarded in the whole 
process of immolation. Christians believe that 
their Saviour bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree, and yet they believe that He was and is most 
holy. ‘He who knew no sin was made sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him.” He who was not a sinner was treated as . 
if He were a sinner on our account, that we who 
are not righteous might be treated as if we were 
righteous on His account. What is true of the 
great sacrifice which expiated the sins of the 
world is also true, in the question under con- 
sideration, of the prefigurative sacrifices of the 
Jewish dispensation. 

Let us now inquire what view the writer himself 
takes of the piacular sacrifice. He states that 
“the whole object” of the transaction ‘‘ was im- 
pressiveness ; that a forcible appeal to his imagin- 
ation, a strong and powerful symbolism, effective 
by the very forcibleness of its nature, was supplied 
by the sacrifice.” If this view be correct the 
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sacrifice had no reference to the great Object of 
worship, but to the worshipper himself. The 
purpose of the offerer was not to influence the 
offended Deity, but to influence his own mind, his 
own imagination, memory, and sentiments. If we 
had met a worshipper driving his beast to the 
temple, and asked him, What are you going to do ? 
his reply must have been, according to Prof. 
Abrahams, I have committed a sin, and I am going 
to impress my mind with its hemous guilt and 
dread consequences by shedding the blood of this 
poor innocent creature. A man must be half 
demented before he could have gone to the temple 
with such a fool’s errand as this. We deny not 
the subjective benefits, but there could be no 
subjective benefits without a belief in the real 
objective power and efficacy of sacrifice. Who, if 
he could help it, would continue to sacrifice in the 
temple if he were convinced that the effect of 
sacrifice is only an education to the soul of man, 
and not an appeal that can influence the mind or 
will of the great Inhabitant of the temple? The 
subjective must grow out of the objective, the 
symbolical must be built upon the essential signifi- 
cance. 

If the sacrifice had no reference to God, why 
sprinkle its blood upon the altar, and why on the 
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- great annual day carry it to the splendour of the 
Divine Presence within the veil? Why were the 
sacrifices required to be brought to the tabernacle 
or the temple to be offered according to a special 
rubric, and by a priestly caste appointed for the 
purpose, if the exclusive reference was to the 
ofterer himself ? They could not be offered to Him 
who dwelt between the cherubim unless He, and 
not the sinner, was the object of their efficacy. 
Speculative thinkers may say that the rationale of 
the Jewish service is a mere moral impression to 
be produced in the minds of the worshippers, but 
the law itself says that it is to make atonement 
and procure the forgiveness of sin. 

Let us now see how the theory of the writer 
works in practice, how it succeeds in deciphering 
the sacrificial hieroglyphics. It seems that the 
imposition of hands was a declaration of ownership. 
To whom was the declaration made? Notto God, 
for the sacrifice had no reference to Him. It must 
therefore have been a declaration to the man him- 
self, for the purpose of impressing his own mind 
with the fact. But it is difficult to see the use of 
this, unless he had some doubt whether the 
animal was his or a neighbour’s, and in that case 
the transaction was not particularly honest. 

The writer explains not only the imposition of 
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the hand, but the imposition of the hand on the 
animal's head. This, according to him, signifies 
that the offerer admitted “that the ceremony was 
primarily intended for his special advantage, and 
at the same time acquiesced in and acknowledged 
the guilt typified by the death of the animal 
sacrificed.” What was the special advantage ? 
Let the writer himself give the reply. ‘“ Its whole 
object was impressiveness; a mere verbal decla- 
ration would rapidly fade from the memory. <A 
forcible appeal to his imagination was supplied by 
the sacrifice.” To place the hand on the animal's 
head therefore means—This is for the special 
advantage of my memory and imagination. But 
this is not all; it is a dramatic confession of guilt, 
and that this guilt is typified by the immolation 
about to take place. J cannot see how the 1m- 
position of hands can possibly express the sense 
of guilt if the victim was not devoted to death 
instead of the offender. If the act means that 
the animal is delivered to death instead of the 
man, this clearly implies an acknowledgment of 
cult. But apart from this, the act is dumb and 
inarticulate so far as the expression of guilt 
is concerned. It would require to be labelled 
with its denotative value, just as the rude Greek 
paintings required to have the names of the 
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objects represented in order to know what they 
were. 

Let us now consider the meaning which the 
writer attaches to the slaughtering of the victim. 
He says “that the death of the animal was the 
most important of the sacrificial ceremonies, be- 
cause it symbolized the spiritual death of the 
offerer, which after his repentant confession had 
been averted by the grace of God.” . We concur 
with him in thinking that the death of the animal 
represented the death of the sinner, but we do 
not see how this could be done if the animal 
did not represent the sinner. The symbol is 
natural and intelligible on the theory of substitu- 
tion, but on the negative theory of the writer the 
symbolical significance is not in the thing itself, 
but must be imported into it ab extra. The last 
clause in his explanation seems to exhibit sacrifice 
as a mere superfluity, for it says, “the spiritual 
death of the offerer, which after his repentant 
confession had been averted by the grace of 
God.” This means, as I understand it, and it is 
quite in harmony with the general theory of the 
writer, that the sinner if penitent had been for- 
given prior to the immolation of the animal and 
the sprinkling of the blood on thealtar. Thisisa 
flat contradiction to the language of the Legislator, 
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who says expressly, ‘“ For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood; and I have given it to you upon the 
altar to make an atonement for your souls : for it is 
the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 
Or if we translate literally according to the Hebrew, 
‘‘ For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make an atone- 
ment for your /ife: for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement by the life.” Hence we see that life 
for life is the great principle of the blood offerings, 
and that without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission. 

There is one other point in the sacrificial rubric 
where the subjective theory of Prof. Abrahams 
most signally fails. What, for instance, does he 
make of the sprinkling of the blood on the altar ? 
He says, “The sprinkling of the blood in the original 
idea merely represented the complete death of the. 
animal.” I can well understand why the writer 
should reduce the sprinkling of the blood on the 
altar to a mere nullity, because by his subjective 
theory he is compelled to exclude all reference to 
xod. He admits “that there are some biblical 
expressions that seem to go very much further than 
this, and have indeed been taken to imply that the 
blood was the atonement. This is not the case.” I 
am staggered by this extraordinary assertion. With 
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all due respect for Prof. Abrahams, it is a point 
blank contradiction of the Divinelaw. Further on 
in his paper he seems to think that he has made 
too little of the ceremony of blood sprinkling, and 
hence he supplements his original explanation with 
the statement that it “symbolized the suppliant’s 
yearning after reconciliation with God, as well as 
‘perhaps the Divine satisfaction of his hopes.” 
How can the supphant be yearning after re- 
conciliation with God, for according to his 
view the true penitent has obtained recon- 
ciliation and the Divine satisfaction of his hopes, 
before the sacrificial ceremonial? The outward 
ritual has no object beyond impressiveness and a 
forcible appeal to the imagination. 

It requires an advanced thinker to convert the 
vreat institution of the Jewish Lawgiver into a 
dramatic performance, a preposterous pantomine, 
without any other significance at all, whether 
essential, sacramental, or typical. But plain, un- 
‘sophisticated people can see nothing in the ancient 
worship but the traditional view of both the Jewish 
and the Christian Church. And I believe that the 
vow populi is the vox Dei on this as on many other 
subjects. 

Let me just summarize the points in dispute. 

1. I have contended that the sacrifices had 
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respect to God, and that their object was to 
reconcile Him. But the author of the paper I am 
criticizing maintains that the sacrifices have no 
reference to God, and that they do not signify 
atonement for sin. His view is that the sacrifices 
have reference to man, and that their object is to 
impress his mind with a sense of guilt and the 
punishment which he has deserved. , 

2. I have contended that repentance in it- 
self alone is insufficient to blot out the guilt of 
sin before God’s face. But on the other side it 
is maintained that “sin against God could be 
expiated only by heartfelt confession and sincere 
desire to atone in the future for the past.” Ihave 
shown that this is in conflict with the words of the 
Law, and I leave the reader who knows the 
terrible seriousness of sin and the anguish of the 
conscience to determine whether repentance, how- 
ever deep, can give him peace and assurance. I 
have conceded that repentance is a condition of 
salvation, but along with this I have shown that 
without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission. I have also shown that the atonement 
of the Law had a double aspect, a lower and a 
higher one, and that in the one case the effect was 
unconditional, an opus operatum, but in the other 
it was dependent on the moral state of the heart. 
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3. I have contended that the sacrificial victim 
was the subject of vicarious punishment so that 
the offerer might be delivered from punishment. 
But the writer of the paper in question maintains ~ 
that “the doctrine of vicariousness has no place in 
the sacrificial system of the Bible, although he 
admits that in a certain modified form the doctrine 
was held by many of the later Jewish authorities.” 
He adds, “ At all events, whatever may have been 
the case with the substitution of anzwmals for men, 
the substitution of men for men was utterly opposed 
to the whole spirit of the Pentateuch.” Perhaps 
Prof. Abrahams would have refrained from this 
back-handed blow at the Christian Atonement if 
he had well considered the language of one whose 
authority he cannot dispute. I refer to Isaiah, 
who, speaking not of an animal, but a man, the 
servant of Jehovah, says, ‘““He hath borne our 
oriefs, and carried our sorrows. He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
-iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him; and by His stripes we are healed.” (Isa. 
liii. 4, 5). And in ver. 10, with express allusion to 
the sacrificial worship, he says that God made His 
life an offering for sin. ‘‘ Could there,” says Kurtz, 
“be a more obvious, more lucid, or more indispu- 
table interpretation of the sacrificial slaying than 
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this? The undeniable fact that the later Jewish 
theory of sacrifice regarded the slaying as a vicarious 
penal death might be despised as a Rabbinical 
error; but the exposition of a prophet like the 
writer of Isa. liii., instead of being thus lightly 
set aside, must be regarded as authentic.” 

If space allowed I should give positive proofs of 
the vicarious principle which the writer of the 
paper so confidently declares to be a conception 
utterly foreign to the Pentateuch ; for it is scarcely 
doing justice to that great doctrine to occupy one’s 
self, as I have done, with the defensive treatment 
of it. There is room perhaps for a few brief 
references. . 

1. The doctrine of substitution is exhibited on 
Mount Moriah. 

Abraham was to have offered his son, but he 
_ went and took the ram znstead of his son. What- 
ever may be said with regard to the nature of the 
sacrifice, at all events the death of an animal did 
take place in this case as a substitute for the death 
of a man. 

2. The ceremony required for the expiation of 
an undiscovered murder. 

If the murderer could not be discovered, a heifer 
was to be killed, and the elders of the nearest 
town went to pray to God that He would accept 
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the death of the animal in lieu of the death of 
the criminal. There is evidently here a vicarious 
punishment suffered by an animal instead of a man. 
(Deut. xxi. 1—9). 

3. What occurred in connection with the worship 
of the golden calf also exhibits the principle of 
substitution. 

God expressed His displeasure with the idolaters, 
and Moses caused a multitude of them to be put to 
death. ‘‘ He said to the people, Ye have sinned a 
ereat sin: and now I will go up to the Lord; 
peradventure I shall make an atonement for your 
sin. He went to the Lord, and said, Oh, this 
people have sinneda great sin. . . . Yet now, 
if Thou wilt forgive theirsin . . .; andif not, 
blot me, I pray Thee, out of the book” (Exod. 
xxxil.). Moses thought that God might accept 
the punishment already inflicted as an expiation 
for the guilt, and if this was not sufficient, he 
was willing to lay down his own life, the innocent 
for the guilty. For other and more extended 
statements I must refer to Kurtz on the sacrificial 
worship of the Old Testament. 

The foregoing hints may suffice to show how 
much truth there is in Prof. Abrahams’ confident 
-assertion that vicariousness is a conception utterly 
foreign to the Pentateuch. 
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I conclude with saying that man’s own wisdom 
was unable to devise means of expiating guilt. 
God, upon whom it absolutely depended to deter- 
mine whether and in what way His forfeited 
favour could be restored, graciously interposed, 
and appointed the shedding of blood as the method 
of forgiveness. As the sanctity of His law must 
be satisfied, He arranged that man should be 
restored to His favour not by renouncing his sin 
alone, but by means of expiation. We know that 
the blood of bulls and goats was inadequate to 
satisfy the claims of the law or of the sinners’ 
own conscience. But the arrangement was entirely 
provisional, and bore latent reference to an 
adequate expiation to be offered up in the fulness 
of time, which, however dimly seen by men, was 
ever present to the mind of God, and gave all its 
value and efficacy to the sacrificial system. 
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OME words in explanation of the need that 

had arisen for an Atonement to be made 

seem called for, as preparing the way for an intel- 
ligible exposition of the doctrine itself. 

When God created man He did not put him at 
once in possession of the happiness He designed 
for him, but gave him the means of securely 
attaining to it. It may be doubted whether God 
could, consistently with the established order of 
His providence, open to any one the kingdom of 
heaven without his having any sort of claim in 
justice to be admitted therein. God, it is true, 
is the master of His own gifts. He may bestow 
them as He pleases. But He is evenhanded in 
His dealings with creatures, who are all alike the 
work of His hands. He gives more indeed to 
some than to others. But He is not an accepter 
of persons. To whom more is given, from him 
more is required. Even in the case of irrational 
creatures, which exist for the use and benefit of 
man, it is a law that each one, as it rises higher in 
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the scale of being, and has a greater capacity for 
enjoyment, is in the same proportion lable to the 
risk of greater suffering. Intelligent creatures 
have a far loftier destiny set before them. But 
they are required to prove themselves worthy of 
it. If through their own fault they forfeit the 
inestimable prize held out to them, they render 
themselves liable to incur a penalty proportionately 
great. But what penalty would bear any, even 
the least, proportion to so unspeakable a reward 
as that of eternal beatitude if it were not itself 
eternal ? 

But though the trial to which man was sub- 
jected was in itself so momentous, it was not 
in itself an arduous one. The command laid upon 
him in token of his dependence, and of the depen- 
dence of the human race, of which he was the 
sole representative, upon his Maker, was one of 
easy fulfilment. But by his transgression Adam 
brought ruin upon himself and upon his posterity. 
There is reason indeed to believe that if Adam 
had kept the precept imposed on him, and had 
preserved his nature in that state of innocence | 
and integrity in which it had come to him from 
the hand of God, his descendants would, all of 
them, have had to pass through their own trial 
and probation before attaining to their reward ; in 
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the same manner as the fidelity of each one of 
the angels was tried before they obtained their 
crown. They would themselves have been liable 
to commit sin. Perhaps a certain number would 
have fallen. If so, their guilt would have been 
exclusively their own. They would not have had 
that excuse which they have at present, and 
whether in that case a Redeemer would have been 
sent to rescue them from the punishment their 
sins deserved, is more than we can tell. As it is 
now, man’s fallen state pleads for mercy. The 
sins of which men are guilty are, to say the least, 
in great part the consequence of the corruption- 
of their nature and the corruption of their nature 
is the consequence of Adam’s sin; which, by in- 
fecting the parent stock, has infected all who are 
sprung from that stock; has infected in fact the 
whole human race, if we except Him who came 
down from heaven to make atonement for sin; 
who, not born of the seed of Adam, took flesh of 
the Virgin Mary, being made like to us in all things, 
but without sin; and if we except also her who 
was predestined from eternity to be the mother 
of the Incarnate Word, and who, for His sake, 
was by special privilege exempted from the stain 
of original sin. 

It was not, however, the will or intention of 
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God that we should be made to suffer for the fault 
of another, even though he were one placed in a 
position which enabled him to act as the represen- 
tative of those who should be born after him. It 
had been ordained from the first—for God’s decrees 
are eternal—that if Adam failed in fulfillmg the 
duties which devolved on him as head of the 
human race, a second Adam should be sent to 
take the place of the first Adam, and to repair 
whatever he had done amiss. 

No sooner then had Adam yielded to the sug- 
gestions of the devil, and by the loss of grace 
brought our nature under servitude to corruption, 
than the promise was made that of the human 
race One should arise who would destroy the 
power of Satan and restore man to the happy 
state, from which he had fallen, of the liberty of 
the sons of God. And this promise took effect at 
once; the fruits of that redemption that was 
afterwards to be wrought being made, by anticipa- 
tion, available for the wants of the whole human 
race. And hence it is said that ‘the Lamb was 
slain from the beginning of the world” (Rev. 
xi. 8). 

When the fulness of the time was come God 
sent His Son made of a woman (Gal. iv.). The 
only begotten of the Father, the eternal Word, by 
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the supernatural agency of the Holy Ghost, took 
flesh in the womb of the Virgin Mary (Luke 1.), and 
was made like to us in all things, but without sin, 
and without evil inclinations which come from sin. 

By becoming man He did not cease to be God. 
He remained what He had been from eternity. 
He took to Himself that which He had not before, 
viz. our nature; so that there are in Him two 
natures, the Divine and the human united together 
in one personality—the person of God the Son. It 
was the Son of God, the second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity alone who assumed our nature. 
Hence speaking of Himself as man He says, the 
“Father is greater than I” (John xiv.) ; whereas 
speaking of Himself in His Divine nature He 
says, ‘I and the Father are one” (John x). But 
inasmuch as the three Divine Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity have one and the same Divine 
essence, it follows that where the Son is there the 
Father is also, together with the Holy Ghost. 
Hence our blessed Lord said to His disciples, 
“T am in the Father, and the Father is in Me” 
(John viil.). And again: “He that seeth Me 
seeth the Father” (John xiv.). It is in this sense 
we understand the words of the Apostle when, 
speaking of the Atonement, he says that ‘God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself” 
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By being made man the Son of God was become . 
the Head of the human race more truly, more per- 
fectly, than Adam had ever been. As the repre- 
sentative of His brethren—for He does not disdain 
to call those His brethren who are partakers with 
Him of the same nature—He offers Himself to His 
eternal Father, first to make full satisfaction for 
the injury done to the Divine honour by the 
iniquities of all His people; and secondly, to merit 
for them the grace of forgiveness and restoration 
to .the Divine favour. The accomplishment of 
these events, through the coming of Christ, was 
the theme of the angelical hymn sung at His 
birth, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and peace to 
men. of good will.” 


I. But what do we mean when we say that 
Christ came to make satisfaction to His heavenly 
Father? What is it to make satisfaction to another? 
It is to perform a retributive act more pleasing in 
the sight of the Person offended than the act to 
be atoned for was displeasing. Thus, e. g., if a 
subject of one country has given cause of offence 
to the ruler of a neighbouring State by the 
manner in which he has fulfilled a commission 
entrusted to him by his government, it would be 
accounted that sufficient satisfaction was made, if 
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the government tendered a full and ample apology 
for the offence given by its servant. 

How then has our Lord made satisfaction to his 
heavenly Father for the sins of men? To speak of 
the first sin committed by man in Paradise, affecting 
as it did the whole human race. Adam offended 
by an act of disobedience, and for this cause Christ, 
the man-God, subjected Himself voluntarily to the 
law of obedience. “For as by the disobedience of 
one man many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 
ence of one many shall be made just” (Rom. v.). 
Let us contrast. the disobedience of the one with 
the obedience of the other. Adam, being seduced, 
had trangressed the precept laid upon him in token 
of his own dependence and that of the human race 
upon God. Christ our Lord coming to atone for 
the sins of men began by making His whole life an 
act of submission to the will of His Father. His 
first act upon his entrance into the world was an 
act of obedience (Heb. x. 9). Through life He 
obeyed His Father in all things (John v. 30). He 
obeyed all who were to Him the representatives 
of the authority of His Father. He obeyed His 
parents (Luke i). He obeyed the orders of the 
civil rulers (Matt. xxii. 21). He obeyed the cruel 
mandate of an unjust judge (John xix. 11). He 
was obedient unto death, even the death of the 
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cross. And, be it remembered, He who thus obeyed 
was God. To God it belongs to command. To 
obey is something new and strange to Him. Yet 
‘““whereas He was the Son of God, He learned 
obedience by the things He suffered, and being con- 
summated He became to all that obey Him the 
cause of eternal salvation” (Heb. v. 8). 

Now what Christ has done to move His heavenly 
Father to grant pardon to the first sin committed 
on the earth He has done to obtain forgiveness for 
every subsequent sin. He has through His whole 
life exhibited to His Father, in opposition to every 
sin, the practice of the contrary virtue carried to 
the highest degree of perfection. He has, as became 
Him, fulfilled all justice. But though His all-perfect 
life was abundantly sufficient as a model for our 
imitation, though His life was a spectacle which 
the Father beheld with complacency—a voice being 
heard from heaven saying, ‘This is My beloved 
Son,in whom I am well pleased’ —yet this His 
life, with its labours and sufferings, was not offered 
by our Lord, it was not accepted by Heaven, in 
satisfaction for our sins and as the price of our 
redemption. It was fitting that the Son of God, 
coming as man to make atonement to His Father 
for the sins of the world, should offer an atonement 


in every way perfect. We had sinned. We had 
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incurred by our sins the sentence of death. Christ 
therefore must die for us—the just for the unjust. 
“Tf He shall lay down his life for sin, He shall see 
a long-lived seed” (Isa. lii.). It was ordained 
therefore that though the least of the actions and 
of the sufferings of our Lord possessed, by reason 
of the dignity of His Person, an infinite value in 
the sight of God, an infinite merit in our behalf, 
nothing less than the death of a culprit with all its 
ignominies and suffering should be oftered by Him 
as the price of our deliverance. This our Lord 
Himself declared to His disciples, signifying by 
what death He should die. ‘“ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of man 
be lifted up” (John i). This same truth He 
brought home to the minds of His doubting disciples 
when He appeared to them after His resurrection 
(Luke xxiv.). Other texts might be quoted to show 
that it isthrough the blood of Christ alone that 
- satisfaction for sin is made to God, and the remission 
of it to be obtained by us. He is the Lamb that 
taketh away the sins of the world—slain in figure 
from the beginning of the world, immolated once 
for all, of His own free will, on the altar of the 
cross, and henceforth to be—as He Himself ordained 
(Luke xxii. 20)—mystically offered up in memory 
of His death on the cross, not in one place only, but 
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everywhere from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same (Mal. i. 11), unto the end of 
time (1 Cor. xi. 26). 

By this great act of atonement made by Christ 
as head of the human race He has given glory to 
God in the highest, greater glory than could have 
been given to God if Adam had never fallen, and 
if all the children of Adam had united their voices 
to the choirs of the angels in praising and blessing | 
His name for ever. 


II. By this same act of atonement made by 
Christ in our name also and in our behalf He has 
brought peace to men of good will. He has 
reconciled us to God. He has shown us the 
way in which we ought to walk if we would 
please God, and has obtained for us all the helps 
and graces we stand in need of for this purpose. 
First, He has purchased for us the grace of the 
remission of our sins, however many, however 
orievous they have been. ‘For we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just; and 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for those of the whole world ” 
(1 John i.). To many, it is true, the gift of pardon 
for their sins will never come. For without repent- 
ance on our part, there can be no forgiveness on the 
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part of God (Luke xii. 3). But the grace of 
repentance has been purchased for all without 
exception. If any refuse to make this proffered 
gift their own, the fault must lhe with themselves. 

In the second place, He has marked out for us the 
way in which we ought to walk if we would please 
God. He has given us His life, a pattern of every 
virtue, a pattern for our imitation. “If any one 
will be My disciple, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow Me” (Matt. xvi.). -“ Learn 
of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart ” 
(Matt. xi). “I have given you an example, 
that as I have done to you so you do also” 
(John xiu.). If in anything it might be thought 
that the example of Christ was not intended for 
our imitation, we might think this true of His 
great sufferings. Yet St. Peter tells us, “ He 
suffered for us, leaving an example that we should 
follow in his footsteps” (1 Peter ii.). Ifwe would 
be numbered amongst the sons of God we must 
be made comformable to the image of His Divine 
Son, who is our model. This type of sanctity which 
is proposed to us is higher than that which would 
have been expected to be reached by the children 
of Adam in Paradise. In Paradise there would 
have been no martyrs, no confessors, no virgins. 


“ But all that shall live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
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suffer persecution” (2 Tim. i). They will have 
to sustain assaults not only from the devil, but 
from the world and the flesh. They must pass 
through many tribulations into the kingdom of 
heaven. But thanks to the atoning blood of Jesus, 
if the work to be accomplished, the trials to be 
undergone, are very great, yet greater still are the 
eraces that are vouchsafed. “I am come,” says 
our Lord, “ that they may have life, and may have 
it more abundantly.” 

Two points in reference to these words of our 
Lord seem to call for remark. The first is, that 
all grace comes to us from Christ (John i. 17). 
Whether we obtain it by the sacraments which 
He has instituted as channels of grace, or through 
prayers and good works—which in truth are the 
effects of His grace, “He gives grace for grace” 
(John i. 16);—whether we are helped by the 
prayers of our brethren on. the earth, who are 
fellow-members with us in Christ’s mystical body, 
or are benefited by the intercession of the saints in 
heaven, who are still more closely united with Him, 
it is in all these cases through the merits of Christ, 
and of His fulness we receive. 

The second point is, that in these merits of 
Christ we have an inexhaustible fund of grace, and 
that, in man’s present state there is a more abun- 
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dant communication of grace than in the state of 
primeeval innocence. ‘“ For where sin abounded,” 
1. e. in man’s fallen state, “grace did much more 
abound” (Rom. v. 20). This, however, is true only 
on the supposition that the graces received are 
co-operated with, “for the earth which drinketh 
in the rain that cometh often upon it and bringeth 
forth herbs, receiveth a blessing from God, but 
that which bringeth forth thorns and briers is 
reprobate, and very nigh unto a curse” (Heb. vi.). 

We see then how plenteous is the redemption 
which has been wrought in man’s behalf, how 
admirable the way in which it has been effected. 
‘Mercy and truth have met together, justice and 
peace have kissed.” Two things which, in appear- 
ance, seemed incompatible, 7. e. the exercise of 
God’s justice against sin, and of His mercy towards 
the sinner, have by means of the atonement been 
reconciled one with the other. 

But, it is sometimes asked, was it not possible 
for God to have remitted the sin without requiring 
any atonement to be made? We cannot deny that 
this was possible to God because we cannot set 
limits to His power ; but we can affirm without 
hesitation, that such a mode of showing mercy 
to man would fall far short of the excellence of the 


scheme which has been chosen by God for effecting 
16 
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this purpose. It would take no account whatever 
of God’s rights, and it would provide far less 
effectually for man’s interests. We are apt to 
think much of our own rights, and to think very 
little of the rights of God. But God, who is 
infinitely great, “who hath made all things. for 
Himself, the wicked also for the evil day” (Prov. 
xvi.), cannot subordinate the supreme interests of 
the Divine honour—we must not say to the in- 
terests of the creature, because He has bound up 
their true interests with His glory, but—to the 
finite ends of creatures. This is not tantamount 
to saying that the love of God for His creatures 
was unequal to the effort of granting pardon with- 
out exacting any atonement. What kind of love 
would that be which should set aside all con- 
siderations of prudence and discretion? And what 
should we think of a governor of a State who 
should show his mercy by granting a free pardon 
to all criminals and throwing open their prison- 
doors? On the contrary it may most truly be said, 
that greater love for His creatures God could not 
have shown than that which He has shown in the 
manner in which He has effected the great work 
of the atonement. God loves His Divine Son as 
He loves Himself. Yet He spared not His own 
Divine Son, but delivered him up for us all. And 
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the Divine Son spared not Himself, but came down 
from heaven to die for us upon a cross. 

Neither would it have benefited man for God 
to have extended to all a free pardon without 
exacting any atonement for sin. How easily does 
the sinner now, after having been forgiven, and 
knowing at what a price his forgiveness has been 
purchased relapse again into sin! And what would 
the results have been if for the forgiveness of sin 
no atonement whatever had been required ? 

But it may be said, if the honour of God and 
even the interests of man required that an atone- 
ment should be made, could not God have raised 
up some one of our race untainted by sin to make 
that atonement ? Could He not have sent down 
an angel from heaven as a substitute for His Divine 
Son? Wedo not deny that God could have done 
this had He willed to insist upon the payment of 
a small part of the satisfaction due instead of 
exacting or remitting the whole. For it is certain 
that no creature, however exalted he might be, 
could offer adequate satisfaction for one mortal 
sin, much less for all the sins of a fallen world. 
This is not the place to enter into any proof of 
the heinousness of all mortal sin. Suffice it to say 
that one consideration to be taken account of in 
measuring the gravity of an offence committed 
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against another is the dignity of the Person 
offended. Now God’s honour is directly attacked 
by mortal sin, and of His greatness there is no 
end. | 

But if the claims of justice could not be satisfied 
with any atonement which a creature could offer, 
neither could the demands of love be satisfied by 
the imperfect fulfilment on the part of a creature 
of the office of a redeemer. God would fulfil this 
office in our regard Himself. The Apostle expresses 
this truth in two words: ‘God loved me, and 
delivered Himself up for me.” The mystery of 
redemption hidden from eternity in God has brought 
to light a tenderness of love and pity which no 
creature could have imagined lay hid in the bosom 
of God. Taking occasion from the fall of man He 
has exercised His mercy towards him in altogether 
an exceptional way, assuming his nature, taking 
upon Himself the punishment due to his sins, 
dying for him on the cross. We read in the 
parable of the return of the prodigal child, that the 
elder brother, who had never forsaken his Father’s 
home, took umbrage at the exceptional marks of 
favour lavished upon the returning prodigal. If 
the angels of the heavenly court were capable of 
any such feeling they might well be supposed to 
to imquire, with mingled sentiments of surprise 
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and displeasure, what was the meaning of such 
unparalleled love and mercy manifested to our 
redeemed race. , 

Astonishment and delight—these are the senti- 
ments that must arise in the breasts of such as 
believe, and reflect on what they believe, in regard 
to the great work of the atonement wrought by 
Christ in their behalf. In her office of Holy 
Saturday the Church breaks forth in a transport of 
holy joy. O felix culpa! O happy fault which 
merited for us such and so great a Redeemer! O 
certe necessartum Ada peccatum! O truly necessary 
sin of Adam which was to be expiated by the 
death of Christ! 


[H. E. Carprnan Mannrinc had kindly promised to try and 
send a contribution to the Symposiuin, but pressure of other 
duties compelled him at the last moment to ask the Bishop of 
Amycla to furnish the Articie giving the Roman Catholic view 
of this important doctrinal subject. | 
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No, XIV, 
Rev. PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


N this short article it is impossible to enter into 

a full discussion of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. So varied are the aspects which have been 
taken of it, and so manifold are its connections 
with other truths, both of natural and revealed 
religion, that this could not be undertaken in a 
single paper. Nor is such a discussion necessary, 
as this has already been done in part by the 
previous writers in this Symposium. It is not, 
then, intended to enter with any minuteness into 
an explanation or defence of that particular view 
of the Atonement which I consider the most 
correct, but merely to touch upon what I regard as 
defective views, and then endeavour to answer 
certain objections which have been raised against 
the view which I have adopted. I may state that 
the view maintained in this paper is what has been 
called vicarious sufferings; that Christ suffered 
as the Substitute of sinners, and that His sufter- 
ings were piacular and expiatory. The writer in 
the Symposium, with whose views I have most 
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sympathy, is Dr. Olver, whose paper I regard as 
a statement of the Scriptural Doctrine of the 
Atonement, written in a style so clear as to be 
incapable of misapprehension. Nor, with the 
exception of some statements of peculiar Romish 
views, as, for example, the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin, and which have nothing to do with 
the subject in question, have I much to dissent 
from the views of Bishop Weathers, except that 
there is often a confusion between the effects 
arising from the Atonement and the Atonement 
itself, and also some dogmatic assertions which 
go beyond the statements of revelation. 

The views entertained of the Atonement which 
we consider incorrect arise, not so much from an 
assertion of what is false, as from taking a one- 
sided and partial view of what is true; they are 
erroneous, rather from defect of truth than from 
positive error. Hence in one sense they are true, 
but they do not embrace the whole truth. Thus, 
for example, the old Socinian notion that the 
sufferings of Christ were those of a martyr for the 
truth is correct, but it contains a mere fragment of 
truth; it is so narrow and one-sided that, in its 
naked form, it is hardly maintained by any, at 
least by none who accept the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ. According to the Socinians 
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Christ came as the great Teacher of God; He 
rescued the moral law from human perversions ; 
He imparted to the world new views of God and 
duty; above all, He revealed the doctrine of a 
future state; He lived a bright example of every 
virtue ; and at length He suffered the fate of 
most religious reformers, He was overborne by a 
dominant hierarchy, and died a martyr’s death. 
Now undoubtedly all this is true ; Christ was the 
great Prince of martyrs ; He sealed His doctrines 
with His blood; and crowned the example of His 
holy life by the virtues He displayed in His last 
sufferings. And certainly to those who reject the 
Divinity of Christ, His sufferings and death must 
be accounted for in some such manner; but then it 
is not the Scriptural account. The sufferings of 
Christ are in Scripture always viewed in connec- 
tion with our sins; He died for our sins, and 
suffered for us—the just for the unjust. And if 
we regard Christ as God’s own Son, a doctrine 
which in this article is assumed, His death must 
be of far greater significance than that of the 
martyr Stephen, or of James the son of Zebedee. 
The same remark is true with regard to the 
theory propounded by Mr. Page Hopps. There is 
truth in it, but defective truth. We assent to all 
that he asserts, but we go much further. Accord- 
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ing to Mr. Page Hopps, the Atonement consists 
chiefly in the moral influence which the life of 
Christ has upon men in transforming their moral 
character. ‘‘ The Atonement,’ he observes, “ is 
the entire effect upon individuals of the personal 
influence of Jesus.” ‘“ The new moral and spiritual 
creation, which comes of being ‘in Christ,’ is of 
God, as the result of the reconciling work com- 
mitted to Christ, and through Him to Christian 
teachers.” ‘The Atonement is all that Christ is 
to any one—not only all that He was, but all that 
He is. Paul's great doctrine was rather justifica- 
tion by faith than justification by sacrifice ;” and 
by faith in Christ he meant “not faith in certain © 
sentiments about Him, or in certain things done 
by Him, but rather joyous surrender to Him.” 
Now all this is, in a certain sense, true. ‘The life 
of Christ has undoubtedly a great transforming 
influence upon those who believe on Him; it is an 
important means of sanctification. But, then, we 
do not see how this by itself can satisfy the soul. 
A man who is awakened toa sense of guilt feels 
that something more is necessary ; his conscience 
tells him that he is obnoxious to punishment; and 
he inquires after some method by which this 
punishment can be removed. A mere moral change 
cannot satisfy the requirements of justice. The 
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Atonement must be something objective as well as 
subjective. Besides, it is evident that in the 
above view little stress is laid on the sufferings of 
Christ ; and yet in the Scriptures it is to these 
sufferings that our forgiveness is inseparably 
attached ; it is with His death rather than with 
His life and obedience that our salvation is con- 
nected. “The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘‘ We have redemption 
in His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 

So also we must regard the theory of the Atone- 
ment as given by Dr. Littledale as defective ; true 
so far as it goes, but by no means attaining to the 
fulltruth. According to Dr. Littledale, the Atone- 
ment is the reconciliation between God and man; 
and the life and death of Christ are of value as 
manifesting the love of God, so as to induce men 
to be reconciled to Him. ‘“ The Atonement,” he 
observes, “is to be found chiefly in the life of 
Christ as justifying God’s nature and ways to -nan, 
who had formed an erroneous idea of both, and been 
partially alienated thereby as well as by. his own 
sins. Man, in general, had learned that God is 
great ; 1t needed the hfe of Christ to teach him 
that God is love.” The death of Christ was neces- 
sary as the seal and crown of His life—the highest 
manifestation of His love. ‘‘Had the self-surrender 
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of our Lord stopped anywhere short of death, 
some lingermg doubt of the perfectness of His 
sympathy and love might have remained possible ; 
the thought, ‘ There is something which He would 
have withheld, which would have been too much 
for Him to give up for us, would have intruded 
itself; but God commendeth His love towards us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us.” But he expressly denies that the death of 
Christ was ‘“‘a vicarious punishment inflicted upon 
Him in the stead of sinners,” an interpretation 
which, however, he admits, derives some apparent 
warrant from Scripture. Now it is undoubtedly 
true that the Atonement is a manifestation of the 
love of God ; and we consider that this is nowhere 
more clearly seen than when we regard the suffer- 
ings of Christ as vicarious. But, according to the 
view of Dr. Littledale, the value of the Atonement 
rather consists in the life than in the death of 
Christ. His death is considered but as the close 
of His life; it is not of primary, but merely of 
incidental, importance. “It is,” he observes, “the 
life of Christ which has wrought out Atonement in 
the highest sense, while the death of Christ, albeit 
essential as the seal and crown of the self dedica- 
tion of that life, and as completing its sacrificial 
character, has to do mainly with the secondary and 
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lesser sense of the Atonement.” Now this is not 
the doctrine of Scripture ; it is the death more 
than the life, the sufferings more than the active 
obedience, that is of primary importance. It was 
to suffer and to die that the Son of God came into 
the world; this was the great work which the 
Father had given Him to do; this was the subject 
of the predictions of the prophets; and this was the 
essence of the Atonement. ‘‘ Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures.” We are recon- 
ciled unto God, not mainly by the life, but by the 
death, of His Son.* 

If we attend to the Scriptural statements on 
this subject, we shall find that our salvation is in- 
separably connected with the sufferings and death 
of Christ ; the pre-eminence is given not to His 
life, but to His death. The passages which assert 
the expiatory nature of Christ’s death are very 
numerous; a great variety of terms implying 
substitution, such as propitiation, sacrifice, ransom, 
are employed by the sacred writers ; the death of 
Christ is described as connected with our sins, and 
as having been endured in our stead. It is affirmed 
that Christ died for our sins; that He was delivered 


* We have not mentioned that other phase of Dr. Littledale’s 
view of the Atonement as a continuous oblation, for want of 
space, and as this has been fully taken up by Mr. Mackennal. 


- 
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for our offences ; that He gave Himself for our 
sins ; that He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree ; that He suffered for our sins, the just for 
the unjust ; that He was sacrificed for us ; that He 
was made sin for us; that He made His soul an 
offering for sin; that He put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself ; that by one offering He hath 
perfected for ever those that are sanctified ; that 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but likewise for the sins of the whole world ; 
that He was sent to be a propitiation for our sins ; 
that He hath reconciled us to God by His blood ; 
that He gave His life a ransom for many; that He 
gave Himself a ransom forall; that He redeemed 
us to God by His own blood; that He hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law by being made 
a curse for us; that His blood was shed for many 
for the remission of sins; that His blood cleanseth 
from all sin ; and that He has washed us from our 
sins in His own blood. 

These passages are cited almost at random, and 
are only a few out of many. It would have been 
easy to have multiplied quotations; but those given 
clearly indicate the general sense of Scripture, when 
speaking of the sufferings and death of Christ. To 
us they plainly assert that Christ suffered as the 
Substitute of sinners. It may be easy to find fault 
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with one or two expressions, and then to assert 
that the whole subject is “a mere question of 
Biblical criticism ;” but it is not so easy to explain 
away such a number of definite expressions, or to 
invert the general scope of Scripture.* Dr. Little- 
dale asserts that one difficulty in explaining the 
Atonement arises from ‘the absence from Christian 
theology of any fully received and accredited 
formulation of doctrine on the subject, such as 
exists, for example, in respect of the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation.” This, however, is 
not peculiar to the Atonement ; it is true to the 
same extent of all the other dogmas of revelation ; 
it is only the Trinity and the Incarnation that are 
embodied in the Catholic creeds. But if any 
doctrine is more frequently or more clearly stated 
in Scripture than another, it is that of the Atone- 
ment. It may be that the word atonement is un- 
fortunate ; that it has no Scriptural authority, 
occurring only once in the New Testament in a 
passage where the word ought tohave been rendered 


* Much is made of the preposition vrép, which it is said de- 
notes ‘‘ for one’s benefit ;”’ but this cannot be its sense when it 
is said that Christ died for our sins: dép ray duapridy quay. Dr. 
Iittledale observes that the proper substitutionary preposition 
dy7i is never used in the New Testament in relation to sacrifice ; 
but our Lord Himself speaks of giving His life a ransom for 
many Aurpov dvi wodr\Gv, 
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reconciliation (Rom. v. 11); but a similar objection 
extends to the terms Trinity and Incarnation ; it 
is a technical term used to express a truth, which 
could not otherwise be expressed except by circum- 
_locution. If we define what is meant by it, we 
need have no quarrel with the expression. By the 
Doctrine of the Atonement we mean that the Son 
of God took upon Himself human nature, and be- 
came the Substitute of sinners; that He stood in 
our room and stead, so that our sins were imputed 
to Him in such a sense that His sutterings were re- 
garded by God, the righteous Judge, as the equiva- 
lent for the punishment which we should have 
endured; and that He has rendered satisfaction to 
the demands of the law which we had broken, and 
answered the clairas which Divine justice had 
against us. And thus, by reason of the sufferings 
of Christ, God, the supreme Lawgiver, may be 
just, and yet the Justifier of sinners ; His justice 
being satisfied, His mercy can now be freely 
extended towards the cuilty.* 


* There is a remarkable statement of the vicarious nature of 
the Atonement given by Samuel Johnson in Boswell’s life. The. 
statement is so remarkable and suggestive, that we venture to 
- give it in full: ‘“ Whatever difficulty there may be in the con- 
ception of vicarious punishments, it is an opinion which has 
had possession of mankind in all ages. There is no nation that 
has not used the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, 
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The necessity of the Atonement arises from the 
fact that men are sinners. If there had been no 
sin in the world, there would have been nothing to 
atone for; if we were not enemies unto God by 
wicked works, there would have been no necessity 
for reconciliation. Hence, then, in order to attain 
to a correct notion of the Atonement, we must first 


denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, holds an opinion 
which the sentiments and practice of mankind have contra- 
dicted, from the beginning of the world. The great sacrifice 
for the sins of mankind was offered at the death of the Messiah, 
who is called in Scripture, ‘The Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world.’ ‘To judge of the reasonableness of 
the scheme of redemption, it must be considered as necessary 
to the government of the universe, that God should make 
known His perpetual and irreconcilable detestation of moral 
evil. He might indeed punish, and punish only the offenders ; 
but as the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, but pro- 
pagation of virtue, it was more becoming the Divine clemency 
to find another manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, 
and at least equally powerful to promote goodness. The end of 
punishment is to reclaim and warn. That punishment will 
both reclaim and warn, which shows evidently such abhorrence 
of sin in God, as may deter us from it, or strike us with dread 
of vengeance when we have committed it. This is effected by 
vicarious punishment. Nothing could more testify the opposi- 
tion between the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply 
display His justice, to men and angels, to all orders and succes- 
sions of beings, than that it was necessary for the highest and 
purest nature, even for Divinity itself, to pacify the demands of 
vengeance by a painful death ; of which the natural effect will 
be, that when justice is appeased, there is a proper place for 
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have adequate views of sin. If we regard sin as 
an insult to the supreme majesty of God, then we 
can see no reason why God should not forgive it 
on repentance, just as we ought to forgive the in- 
sults of our fellowmen. Or, if we press the Scrip- 
tural metaphor of debts, and conceive sin as de- 
priving God of that honour and duty which is His 
due, then there occurs no reason why God should 
not relinquish His claims upon us, even as we for- 
give our debtors. Or, if we regard sin as a disease 
which has corrupted our moral nature, then it is 
evident that the remedy is our restoration to holi- 
ness, and that the sufferings of another in our 
stead are unnecessary. But when we view sin as 
the transgression of the law, and regard God not 
merely as our Creator, or as the merciful Father of 
the human race, but as the moral Ruler of the uni- 
verse, the caseis altered. It may be necessary, 
not merely that the sinner be restored to holiness, 
but that the law be vindicated in the punishment 


the exercise of mercy, and that such propitiation shall supply, 
in some degree, the imperfections of our obedience and the in- 
efficacy of our repentance ; for obedience and repentance, such 
as we can perform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has told 
us that He did not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it ; to 
fulfil the typical law by the performance of what those types 
had foreshown; and the moral law by precepts of greater 
purity and higher exaltation.” 


ibs 
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of his sins. Among men repentance and reforma- 
tion are not regarded as an atonement for guilt ; 
however the criminal is affected, the law takes its 
natural course, and punishment follows crime. 
Similarly in the Divine law mere confession does 
not remove guilt ; we feel that something more is 
required ; some atonement must be made; and 
hence arose those expiatory sacrifices which were 
so prevalent among mankind. We are entirely 
ignorant of the Divine government in other parts 
of the universe, and therefore it is utterly im- 
possible for us to affirm what would be the conse- 
quences were sin allowed to go unpunished, and 
sinners forgiven on their repentance. It 1s enough 
for us to be told that sin is only forgiven by and 
through an Atonement; that Jesus Christ is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
likewise for the sins of the whole world. 

Thus, then, we consider that by the sufferings 
and death of Christ satisfaction has been rendered 
to the violated law of God; sin has been punished 
in the person of our Substitute; and now the mercy 
of God can in consistency with His justice be ex- 
tended towards all who repent and believe. There 
is here a declaration of God’s righteousness—that 
He is the Righteous Ruler of the universe, whose 
laws cannot be broken with impunity ; for by the 
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death of Christ sin is punished and the law vindi- 
cated. This we consider is the import of those 
words of the Apostle: “ Being justified freely by 
His grace, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus : whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by His blood, to shew His 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime in the forbearance of God; for 
the shewing, J say, of His righteousness at this 
present season, that He might Himself be just and 
the Justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus” (Rom. 
ii. 25, 26, Rev. Ver.). 

In asserting that the sufferings of Christ were 
vicarious—that His death was an atonement for 
our sins—we must be very careful in the language 
which we employ. Assertions have been made in 
popular discourses, and even in theological writ- 
ings, which are most objectionable, and which are 
the reason of much of the misconception concerning 
this doctrine, and of much of the aversion enter- 
tained toward it. We must not, for example, 
conceive that our sins were in such a sense im- 
puted to Christ, as that they actually became His, 
so that He who was Himself innocent became a 
sinner. Sin is personal, and cannot possibly stain 
the character of him who is perfectly innocent. 
Christ then being perfectly free from sin could not 
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possibly become a sinner by reason of the sins of 
men. When we say that the death of Christ was 
a sacrifice for our sins, the meaning is that what 
He suffered was on account of sin ; it was not the 
suilt or criminality, but the punishment of sin 
which He bore. Only in this sense was He made 
sin for us; our sins were so imputed to Him that 
His sufferings partook of the nature of punish- 
ment :* ‘ The chastisement-of our peace was laid 
upon Him.” 

So also it is worse than improper to represent 
the sufferings of Christ as the same with, or as in 
any respect similar to, those of sinners in a state 
of punishment. ‘This is also plainly in the nature 
of the case impossible. The punishment of the im- 
penitent in another world is so connected with the 
actual commission of sin that it cannot be separated 
from it. “They eat of the fruit of their own 
ways, and are filled with their own devices.” 


Christ was infinitely removed from all those ‘suffer- 


* The statement that Christ’s sufferings were penal, or par- 
took of the nature of punishment, has been strongly objected 
to. This is, however, a dispute about words. If we attach to 
the idea of punishment the idea of personal guilt, then indeed 
Christ’s sufferings cannot be called the punishment of our sins; 
but if we consider punishment as suffering judicially inflicted, 
then we regard Christ’s sufferings as penal; what He suffered 
was on account of our sins. 
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ings which imply the presence or commission of 
sin; from every approach of personal moral evil, 
from all feelings of remorse, from all sense of des- 
pair, from all those miseries which probably con- 
stitute the primary anguish experienced ina world 
of woe. And, further, He was perfectly free from — 
all sense of the Divine wrath as directed towards 
Himself; God always regarded Him with infinite 
approbation, and, in the moment of His extremest 
agony, His love was intensely fixed upon Him. 
Whatever was the cause of the sufferings of Christ, 
it is impossible that they could arise from anything 
which involves the idea of personal transgression. 
When then we speak of the sufferings of Christ as 
the punishment of our sins, we are far from mean- 
ing or intending that what He endured was the 
very punishment which our sins deserved, but that 
it was an equivalent for it; it was not the penalty 
that had been incurred, but something accepted by 
the Divine Lawegtver instead of it—a satisfaction 
rendered to Divine justice, in virtue of which the 
punishment which our sins deserves is remitted to 
all those who repent and believe. 

Further, we must beware of thinking $0 un- 
worthily of the ever-blessed God, as to suppose 
that He was rendered more merciful, or more wil- 
ling to forgive, on account of the death of Christ. 
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There are some crude divines who entertain such 
dishonouring thoughts of God; who regard Him 
as a Being filled with fury against the guilty, and 
who suppose that Christ by His sufferings appeased 
His vengeance, and as it were prevailed on Him to 
be merciful. They speak as if they regarded God 
the Son as a Being more merciful than God the 
Father. But the doctrine of the vicarious sufter- 
ings of Christ is not chargeable with the misstate- 
ments of those who are its supporters, for defenders 
we cannot call them. Far be from us such notions, 
or anything approaching to them, of that Being, 
whose name and whose nature is Love. It was 
God’s infinite love to sinners that was the occasion 
of the Atonement; it was because He was infinitely 
merciful, that He gave His Son for us as a sacri- 
fice, in order that every obstacle to the exercise of 
His mercy might be removed ; and, far from being 
rendered more willing to forgive, it was His pre- 
vious desire to extend forgiveness that induced 
Him to spare not His only-begotten Son, but freely 
to deliver Him up to the death for us all. The 
Atonement of Christ is not the cause of the love of 
God but the effect, not the parent but the child, not 
the producer but the product. Christ was the gift of 
the Father's love, the greatest, the brightest, the 
most wonderful manifestation of His benevolence. 
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“God so loved the world, that he gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Nor must we suppose that there is any contest 
in the mind of God between His attributes—justice 
demanding the death of the sinner, and mercy 
pleading for his life. Statements of this kind are 
frequently met with in popular discourses; one Di- 
vine attribute 1s represented as opposed to another. 
And there is some excuse for these statements, as 
illustrating the Divine purposes, and bringing them 
down to our apprehensions. But such statements 
are metaphorical and anthropological, in the same 
manner as when it is said in Scripture that God re- 
pents. There can be no disunion in the character 
of God: His nature is one; and although we distin- 
guish between His attributes and speak of them as 
different, yet this is on account of the weakness of 
our faculties. When then we speak of the appar- 
ently conflicting claims of justice and mercy, we 
only mean that by means of the Atonement God’s 
mercy can be exercised without any diminution of 
His justice ; Christ died in order that God may be 
just and the justifier of those who believe ; so that 
the Atonement was the result of the combined 
action of mercy and justice. As Canon Farrar 
well remarks : ‘The mercy and justice of God are 
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~ not distinct qualities, but inseparably blended to- 
gether, so that His whole nature is one great im- 
pulse to what is best.” 

But it is asked, On what conceivable principle of 
justice is it right that the innocent should be substi- 
tuted in the room of the guilty? How can the 
law be satisfied by the sufferings, not of transeres- 
sors, but of One in their stead, who is Himself not 
obnoxious to its penalties? How can it be lawful 
and right that He, who did no sin, should yet 
suffer asa sinner? ‘This is indeed the chief objec- 
tion which is urged against the idea of vicarious 
suffering. But such inquiries and objections arise 
in a great measure from our ignorance, and equally 
apply to the ordinary course of Divine Providence. 
Whatever be our ideas of justice, we often find in 
point of fact that the innocent do suffer for the 
guilty ; as, for example, children often suffer for the 
sins of their parents, and even of their remote 
ancestors. And, as Bishop Butler remarks : 
‘When, in the daily course of natural Providence, 
it is appointed that innocent people should suffer for 
the faults of theguilty, this is liable to the verysame 
objection as the instance we are now considering.” 
The doctrine of substitution has recommended itself 
to the human understanding. ‘ Whoever,” as 
Samuel Johnson remarks, ‘denies the propriety of 
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vicarious punishments, holds an opinion which the 
sentiments and practice of mankind have contra- 
dicted from the beginning of the world.” And in 
the case of Christ it is to be recollected that His 
sufferings were endured of His own free consent ; 
so that, although the law to punish an innocent 
person against his will instead of the guilty would 
be unjust, yet to permit an innocent person to take 
the penalty voluntarily upon himself would be no 
breach of justice; on the contrary, circumstances 
may occur where it would be the highest vindication 
of justice. And further, it is to be remembered 
that Christ, by reason of His Divine nature, had 
that power over His own life which enabled Him 
to sacrifice it for the benefit of others. “No man,” 
He says, “ taketh my life from Me, but I lay it 
down of myself ; I have power to lay it down, and 
I have power to take it up.” So that whatever 
difficulty there may be in conceiving how the 
sufferings of Christ were the penalty of our sins, 
yet it can never be proved that there is anything 
in this idea contrary to the principles of justice. 
And difficulties we must expect to meet whenever 
we meditate on the ways of God; ‘for who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, and who hath been 
His counsellor ?” 

On this point I would only further remark that, 
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in order to constitute a true Atonement for sin, 
there must be both the appointment of the Divine 
Lawgiver, and the consent of the Substitute. God 
being the supreme Lawegiver, it is His province to 
declare what equivalent He will accept for the sins 
of the guilty; it is for Him to name the sacrifice 
which He judges capable of answering the ends of 
justice, and of vindicating the authority of the 
law. Hence it was that Christ on every occasion 
reminds us that the Father sent Him into the 
world; that He came not to do His own will, but 
the will of the Father who had sent Him, and that 
He did only those things which He was commanded 
to do. And combined with this appointment of 
the Lawgiver, there must be the consent of the 
Substitute. Christ gave Himself freely and volun- 
tarily for our sake. He lay under no constraint, 
except the constraining power of love; and the 
only cords which bound Him to the altar were the 
cords of love. Every step which He took on the 
path of thorns which led from the manger of 
Bethlehem to the cross of Calvary was freely and 
deliberately taken. ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished ! ” 

The Scriptures assert that the peculiar value of 
Christ's sufferings arose from His Divine nature. 
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The sufferings of Christ were essential ; it is with 
them that our salvation is connected. ‘ Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission.” But 
it is not on account of the sufferings of Christ, apart 
from any other consideration, that our sins are 
pardoned, but because they were the sufferings of 

such a Person. If He had not suffered, He could 
~ not have atoned for sin at all ; but if He had not 
been a person of such transcendent dignity, His 
sufferings would have been unavailing. ‘‘ We are 
redeemed,” says St. Peter, “not with such cor- 
ruptible things as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ”; and it is because 
His blood is the blood of the Son of God that it is 
able to cleanse from sin. Hence, then, it was 
necessary for Christ, as the Substitute of sinners, 
to be God as well as man in one Person. If not 
man, He could not have been the representative of 
men, and would have no sacrifice to offer, no body 
or soul to suffer in. If not God, the sacrifice would 
have been wholly inadequate to atone for guilt. 
“Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He 
laid down His life for us.” “‘ Feed the Church of 
God,” says St. Paul, ‘ which He hath purchased 
with His own blood.” 

One observation more: the sacrifice of Christ is 
single, solitary, and unexampled. © Nothing similar 
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to the Atonement can possibly take place in human 
affairs, and consequently all analogies fail to illus- — 
trate this great doctrine. Human laws hardly 
admit of the principle of substitution in the case of 
crime. No man can suffer the punishment of 
another; each man must bear his own burden. To 
a limited extent, indeed, in the case of fines, such 
a substitution is permitted, but in the case of capital 
punishment it is completely inadmissable. Human 
law cannot substitute the innocent in the room of 
the guilty ; nor is any man at liberty voluntarily to 
consent to give up his own life in the room of 
another, because his own life is not at his own dis- 
posal. And, viewing the Atonement in relation 
to God, asa satisfaction for sin, there -can evidently 
be no possible resemblance to it among men. Every 
one has sinned, and therefore, so far from even the 
purest making an atonement for another, he would 
require anatonement to be made for himself. ‘‘ No 
man can redeem his brother, or give unto God a 
ransom for his soul.” 

So far, we consider, the Scriptures re- 
veal to us the doctrine of the Atonement: 
that Christ died for our sins, as our Substi- 
tute, the just for the unjust. But we must go no 
further than what is written. There are difficulties 
connected with the Atonement which we cannot 
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plain; when revelation has been silent, we must 
solve; mysteries which are not revealed. The fact 
is evident, but the mode or manner of the fact is 
surrounded with mysteries. It is, we consider, 
clearly revealed that the death of Christ is a sacri- 
fice for sin; that by its means an Atonement has 
been made, and the obstacle to our salvation aris- 
ing from our guilt has been removed; but when we 
inquire, How this is the case? What is the con- 
nection between the death of Christ and the for- 
eiveness of our sins ? In what manner His suffer- 
ings were the punishment or penalty of our sins ? 
How did our sins affect Him? How did His 
Divine nature impart an infinite value to those 
sufferings which were endured in His human 
nature? In what did the agony in the garden, 
and the mysterious outcry on the cross, consist ? 
In what sense was Christ the Representative of 
the human race ? Wherein consists the mystical 
union between Christ and His people ?—we soon 
meet with difficulties which our imperfect know- 
ledge and limited faculties do not permit us to 
answer. What is revealed is of practical concern- 
ment ; what is unrevealed is beyond our sphere. 
Mysteries are unavoidable; but far from these 
being obstacles to faith, they afford to faith its 
proper exercise. Our duty is to believe, not to ex- 
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not attempt to supply what is wanting; we must 
then submit our reason to our faith. There are- 
limitations to religious thought. In this life we 
see through a glass darkly; perhaps in a future 
life we shall see face to face, and understand the 
reason of things which we cannot at present 
comprehend. 
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